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RESURRECTION OF THE FLESH, 
| BY REY. WILLIAM R. ALGER. 


A pocTRINE widely prevalent asserts that the same ma- 
‘terial bodies occupied by men in this world are to be re- 
stored to them for eternity in the day of judgment. At the 
termination of this probationary epoch, it is thought, Christ 
will appear with an army of angels in the clouds of heaven, - 
and set up his tribunal on the earth. The light of his 
advancing countenance will be the long-waited Aurora of 
the Grave. All the souls of men will be summoned from 
their tarrying-places, whether in heaven, or hell, or pur- 
gatory, or the sepulchre; the fleshly tabernacles they for- 
merly inhabited will be recreated, a strong necromancy mak- 
ing the rooty and grave-floored earth give up its dust of 
ruined humanity, and moulding it to the identical shapes it 
formerly composed; each soul will enter its familiar old 
house in company with which its sins were once committed ; 
the books will be opened and judgment will be passed; then 
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the accepted will be removed to heaven, and the rejected to 
hell, both to remain clothed with those same material bodies 
for ever, — the former in celestial bliss, the latter in infernal 
torture. 

In the present dissertation we propose to exhibit the 
sources, trace the developments, explain the variations, and 
discuss the merits of this doctrine. 

The first appearance of this notion of a bodily restoration 
which occurs in the history of opinions is among the ancient 
Hindus. With them it appears as a part of a vast concep- 
tion, embracing the whole universe in an endless series of 
total growths, decays, and exact restorations. In the begin- 
ning the Supreme Being is one and alone. He thinks to 
himself, “I will become many.” Straightway the multiform 
creation germinates forth, and all beings live. Then for an 
inconceivable period, a length of time commensurate with 
the existence of Brahma, the Demiurgus, the successive 
generations flourish and sink. At the end of this period 
' all forms of matter, all creatures, sages and gods, fall back 
into the Universal Source whence they arose. Again the 
Supreme Being is one and alone. After an interval the 
same causes produce the same effects, and all things will 
recur exactly as they were before.* 

We find this theory sung by some of the Oriental poets. 
It is thus stated by a Persian writer : — 


“Every external form of things, and every object which disappeared, 
Remains stored up in the storehouse of fate ; 
When the system of the heavens returns to its former andes, 
God, the All-Just, will bring them forth from the veil of mystery.” * 


* Lectures on the Hindus, by H. H. Wilson, pp. 583-56. Ox- 
ford, 1840. 


+ The Dabistén, Vol. IIT. p- 169. 
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The same general conception, in a modified form, was held 
by the Stoics of later Greece, who doubtless borrowed it 
_ from the East, and who carried it out in greater detail. 
“ God is an artistic fire, out of which the cosmopeeia issues.” 
This fire proceeds in a certain fixed course, in obedience to 
a fixed law, passing through certain intermediate gradations 
and established periods, until it ultimately returns into itself, 
and closes with a universal conflagration. It is to this ca- 
tastrophe reference is made in the following passage of 
Epictetus: “Some say that when Zeus is left alone at the 
time of the Conflagration, he is solitary, and bewails himself 
that he has no company.” * The Stoics supposed each suc- 
ceeding formation to be perfectly like the preceding. Every 
smallest particular that happens now has happened exactly 
so a thousand times before, and will a thousand times again. 
This view they connected with astronomical calculations, 
making the burning and reereating of the world coincide 
with the same position of the stars at which it previously 
oceurred.t| This they called the restoration of all things. 
The idea of these enormous revolving identical epochs 
— Day of Brahm, Cycle of the Stoics, or Great Year of 
Plato —is a physical fatalism, effecting a universal res-- 
urrection of the past, by reproducing it over and over for 
ever. : 

Humboldt seems more than inclined to adopt the same - 
thought. “In submitting,” he-says, “ physical phenomena 
and historical events to the exercise of the reflective faculty, 
and in ascending to their causes by reasoning, we become 
more and more penetrated by that ancient belief, that the 
forces inherent in matter, and those regulating the moral 


* Epictetus, Lib. II. cap. 13: 
{ Ritter’s Hist. of An. Phil. Lib. XI. cap. 4, 
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world, exert their action under the presence of a primordial 
necessity, and according to movements periodically re- 
newed.’? The wise man of old said, “The thing that hath 
been, it is that which shall be; and that which is done, is 
that which shall be done, and there is no new thing under 
the sun.” The conception of the destinies of the universe 
as a circle returning for ever into itself, is an artifice on 
which the thinking mind early seizes, to evade the problem 
that is too mighty for its feeble powers. We cannot com- 
prehend and master satisfactorily the eternal duration of 
one visible order, the incessant rolling on of races and 
stars :— a 
“ And doth creation’s tide for ever flow, 
Nor ebb with like destruction? World on world 
Are they for ever heaping up, and still 
The mighty measure never, never full ?” 
And so, when the contemplation of the staggering infinity 
threatens to crush the brain, we turn away and find relief 
in the view of a periodical revolution, wherein all comes to 
an end from time to time, and takes a fresh start. It would 
be wiser for us simply to resign the problem as too great 
.for our present powers. For the conception to which we 
have recourse is evidently a mere conceit of imagination, 
without scientific basis or philosophical confirmation. 

The doctrine of a bodily resurrection, resting on wholly 
different ground, again emerges upon our attention in the 
Zoroastrian faith of Persia. The good Ormuzd created 
men to be pure and happy, and to pass to a heavenly im- 
mortality. The evil Ahriman insinuated his corruptions 
among them, broke their primal destiny, and brought death 
upon them, dooming their material frames to loathsome dis- 
solution, their unclothed spirits to a painful abode in hell. 
Meanwhile, the war between the Light-God and the Gloom- 
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Fiend rages fluctuatingly. But at last the Good One shall 
prevail, and the Bad One sink in discomfiture, and all his 
evil deeds be neutralized and undone, and the benignant 
arrangements decreed at first be restored. Then all souls 
shall be redeemed from hell, and their bodies be rebuilt 
from their scattered atoms, and clothed upon them again.* 


> 


This resurrection is not the consequence of any fixed laws 
or fate, nor is it an arbitrary miracle.- It is simply the res- 
toration by Ormuzd of the original intention which Ahri- 
man had temporarily marred and defeated. Ormuzd did 
not mean that men should be disembodied and thrust down 
into a torture-world of souls. Therefore, on securing com- 
plete supremacy, he at once restored to them all that his 
Adversary had taken from them, and placed them again in 
the position in which he first created them. This is the 
great bodily resurrection, as it is still understood and looked 
for by the Parsees. 

The whole system of views out of which it springs, and 
with which it is interwrought, is a fanciful mythology, based 
on gratuitous assumptions, or at most on a crude glance at 
mere appearances. The hypothesis that the creation is the 
scene of.a drawn battle between two hostile beings, a Deity 
and a Devil, can face neither the scrutiny. of science, nor 
the test of morals, nor the logic of reason; and it has long 
since been driven from the arena of earnest thought. On 
this theory it follows that death is a violent curse and dis- 
cord, maliciously forced in afterwards to deform and spoil the 
beauty and melody of a perfect original creation. Now, as 
Bretschneider well says, “the belief that death is an evil, 
a punishment for sin, can arise only in a dualistic system.” 


* Frazer’s History of Persia, Chap. [V.; Baur’s Symbolik und Mytho- 
logie, Zweiter Theil, Zweiter Abschnitt, drittes Cap., Seiten 394-404. 
24 * 
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‘Tt is unreasonable to suppose that the Infinite God would 
deliberately lay a plan, and allow it to be thwarted and 
ruined by a demon. And it is unscientific to imagine that 
death is an accident, or an after-result foisted into the sys- 
tem of ihe world. Death, that is,a succession of genera- 
tions, is surely an essential part of the very constitution of 
nature, plainly stamped on all those “ medals of the crea- 
tion,” which bear the features of their respective ages, and 
are laid up in the deep archives of geological epochs. Suc- 
cessive growth and decay is a central part of God’s original 
plan, as appears from the very structure of living bodies 
and the whole order of the globe. Death, therefore, which 
besides actually reigned on earth unknown ages before the 
existence of man, could not have been a fortuitous after-clap 
of human sin. And so the foregoing theory of a general 
resurrection as the restoration of God’s broken plan to its 
completeness falls to the ground. 

The Jews, in the course of their frequent and long-con- 
tinued intercourse with the Persians, did not fail to be 
much impressed with the vivid melodramatic outlines of 
the Zoroastrian doctrine of the resurrection. They finally 
adopted it themselves, and joined it, with such modifications 
as it naturally underwent from the union, with the great 
dogmas of their own faith. A few faint references to it are 
found in the Old Testament. Some explicit declarations 
and boasts of it are in the Apocrypha. In the Targums, 
in the Talmud, and in all the associated sources, abundant 
statements of it in copious forms are preserved. The Jews 
rested their doctrine of the resurrection on the same general 
ground as the Persians did, from whom they borrowed it. 
Man was meant to be immortal, either on earth or in heaven : 
but Satan seduced him to sin, and thus wrested from him | 
his privilege of immortality, made him die and descend into 
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a dark nether realm, to be filled with the disembodied souls 
of his descendants. The resurrection was to annul all this, 
and restore men to their original footing. 

We need not labor any disproof of the truth or authority 
of this doctrine as the Pharisees held it, because, admitting 
that they had the record of a revelation from God, yet this 
doctrine was not a part of it. It is only to be found in their 
canonic Scriptures by way of vague and hasty allusion, and 
is historically traceable to its derivation from the pagan ora- 
cles of Persia. Of course it is possible that the doctrine of 
the resurrection, as the Hebrews held it, was developed by 
themselves from imaginative contemplations on the phe- 
nomena of burials, graves, spectres seen in dreams, concep- 
tions of the dead as shadowy shapes in the under-world, ideas 
of God as the deliverer of living men from the open gates 
of the under-world when they experienced narrow escapes 
from destruction, vast and fanatical national hopes. Before 
advancing another step it is necessary only to premise that 
some of the Jews appear to have expected that the souls on 
rising from the under-world would be clothed with new, 
spiritualized, incorruptible bodies, others plainly expected 
that the very identical bodies they formerly wore would be 
literally restored. 

Now when Christianity, after the death of its Founder, 
arose and began to spread, it was in the guise of a new and 
progressive Jewish sect. Its apostles and its converts for 
the first hundred years were Christian Jews. Christianity 
ran its career through the apostolic age virtually as a more 
liberal Jewish sect. Most natural was it then that infant 
Christianity should retain all the salient dogmas of Judaism, 
except those of exclusive nationality and bigoted formalism, 
in the throwing off of which the very genius and mission of 
Christianity consisted. Among these Jewish dogmas re- 
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tained by early Christianity was that of the bodily resur- 
rection. In the New Testament itself there are seeming 
references to this doctrine. We shall soon recur to these. 
The phrase “resurrection of the body” does not occur in 
the Scriptures. Neither is it found in any public creed 
whatever among Christians until the fourth century.* But 
these admissions by no means prove that the doctrine was 
not believed from the earliest days of Christianity. The fact 
is, it was the same with this doctrine as with the doctrine of 
the descent of Christ into Hades, — it was not for a long 
timecalled in question at all. It was not defined, discrimi- 
nated, lifted up on the symbols of the Church, because that 
was not called for. As soon as the doctrine came into dis- 
pute, it was vehemently and all but unanimously affirmed, 
and found an emphatic place in every creed. Whenever 
the doctrine of a bodily resurrection has been denied, that 
denial has been instantly stigmatized as heresy and schism, 
even from the days of “ Hymeneus and Philetas, who con- 
cerning the truth erred, saying that the resurrection was 
past already.”. The uniform orthodox doctrine of the Chris- 
tian Church has always been, that in the last day the identi- 
cal fleshly bodies formerly inhabited by men shall be raised 
from the earth, sea, and air, and given to them again to be 
everlastingly assumed. The scattered exceptions to the 
believers in this doctrine have been few, and have ever 
been styled heretics by their contemporaries. 

Any one who will glance over the writings of the Fa- 
thers with reference to this subject will find the foregoing 
statements amply confirmed.t Justin Martyr wrote a trea- 


* Dr. Sykes’s Inquiry when the Article of the Resurrection of the 
Body or Flesh was first introduced into the Public Creeds. 
+ Mosheim’s Dissertation, “De Resurrectione Mortuorum.” 
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tise on the Resurrection, a fragment of which is still extant. 
Athenagoras has left us an extremely elaborate and able 
discussion of the whole doctrine, in a separate work. Ter- 
tullian is author of a famous book on the subject, entitled, 
“Concerning the Resurrection of the Flesh,’ in which he 
says, “ The teeth are providentially made eternal to serve as 
the seeds of the resurrection.” (!) Chrysostom has written 
fully upon it in two of his eloquent homilies. All these, in 
company indeed with the common body of their contempo- 
raries, unequivocally teach a carnal resurrection with the 
grossest details. Augustine says: “Every man’s body, how- 
soever dispersed here, shall be restored perfect in the res- 
urrection. Every body shall be complete in quantity and | 
quality. As many hairs as have been shaved off, or nails 
cut, shall not return in such enormous quantities to deform 
their original places; but neither shall they perish; they 
shall return into the body into that substance from which 
they grew.” * As if that would not cause any deformity ! f 

In the seventh century Mohammed flourished. His 
doctrinal system, it is well known, was drawn indiscrimi- 
nately from many sources, and mixed with additions and 
colors of his own. Finding the dogma of a general bod- 
ily resurrection already prevailing among the Parsees, the 
Jews, and the Christians, and perceiving, too, how well 
adapted for purposes of vivid representation and practical 
effect it was, —or perhaps really believing it himself, — the 
Arabian prophet engrafted this article into the creed of his 
followers. It has ever been with them, and is still, a fore- 
most and controlling article of faith,—an article for the 


* De Civ. Dei, Lib. XXII. cap. 19, 20. 
+ See the strange speculations of Opitz in his work “De Stature et 


_ ABtate Resurgentium.” 
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most part held in its literal sense, although there is a power- 
ful sect which spiritualizes the whole conception, turning all 
its details into allegories and images. But this view is not 
the original nor the orthodox view. ; 

The subject of the resurrection was a prominent theme 
in the theology of the Middle Age. Only here and there a 
dissenting voice was raised against the doctrine in its strict 
physical form. The great body of the Scholastics stood 
stanchly by it. In defence and support of the Church 
thesis they brought all the quirks and quiddities of their 
subtile dialectics. As we take down their ponderous tomes 
from their neglected shelves, and turn over the dusty, faded 
old leaves, we find chapter and chapter in many a formida- 
ble folio occupied with grave discussions, carried on in acute 
logical terminology, of questions like these: “ Will the res- 
urrection be natural or miraculous?” “ Will each one’s hairs 
and nails all be restored to him in the resurrection?” “When 
bodies are raised, will each soul spontaneously know its own, 
and enter it; or will the power of God distribute them as 
they belong?” “ Will the deformities and scars of our pres- 
ent bodies be retained in the resurrection?” Will all rise 
of the same age?” “ Will all have one size and one sex?” * 
And so on with hundreds of kindred questions. For in- 
stance, Thomas Aquinas contended “that no other sub- 
stance would rise from the grave except that which belonged 
to the individual in the moment of death.” + What dire 
prospects this proposition must conjure up before many 
minds! If one chance to grow prodigiously obese before 
death, he must lug that enormous corporeity wearily about 


5 | 
ee 


* Summa Theologia Thome Aquinatis, Tertia Pars, Supplemen- 
tum, Queestiones 79-87, : 
} Hagenbach’s Dogmengeschichte, sect. 204. 
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for ever; but if he happen to die when wasted, he must then 
flit through eternity as a skeleton! Those who have had 
the misfortune to be amputated of legs or arms must appear 
on the resurrection stage without those very convenient ap- 
pendages! There will still be need of hospitals for the 
battered veterans of Chelsea and Greenwich, mutilated 
heroes, pensioned relics of deck and field! Then in the 
resurrection the renowned 


“ Mynheer von Clam, 
Richest merchant in Rotterdam,” 


will again have occasion for the services of the “ patent 
cork-leg manufacturer,” though it is hardly to be presumed 
he will accept another unstoppable one like that which led 
him so fearful a race through the poet’s verses ! 

The Manichzans denied a bodily resurrection. In this 
all the sects theologically allied to them, who have appeared 
in ecclesiastical history, — for instance, the Cathari, — have 
agreed. There have also been a few individual Christian 
teachers in every century who have assailed the doctrine. 
But, as already declared, it has uniformly been the firm 
doctrine of the Church, and of all who acknowledged her 
authority. The old dogma still remains in the creeds of the 
recognized churches, Papal, Greek, and Protestant. It has 
been terribly shattered by the attacks of reason and of 
progressive science. It lingers in the minds of most people 
only as a dead letter. But all the earnest conservative 
theologians yet cling to it in its unmitigated grossness, with 
unrelaxing severity. _We hear it in practical discourses 
from the pulpit, and read it in doctrinal treatises, as offen- 
sively proclaimed now as ever. Indeed, it is an essential 
part of the compact system of the ruling theology, and can- 
not be taken out without loosening the whole dogmatic 
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fabric into fragments. Thus writes to-day a distinguished 
American divine, Dr. Spring: “ Whether buried in the 
earth, or floating in the sea, or consumed by the flames, or 
enriching the battle-field, or evaporate in the atmosphere, — 
all from Adam to the latest born shall wend their way to 
the great arena of the judgment. Every perished bone 
and every secret particle of dust shall obey the summons 
and come forth. If oné could then look upon the earth, he 
would see it as one mighty excavated globe, and wonder 
how such countless generations could have found a dwelling 
beneath its surface.” * This is the way all the recognized 
authorities in theology still talk. To venture any other 
opinion is a heresy all over Christendom at this hour. 

We will next bring forward and criticise the arguments 
for and against the doctrine before us. It is contended that 
the doctrine is demonstrated in the example of Christ’s own . 
resurrection. “ The resurrection of the flesh was formerly 
regarded as incredible,” says Augustine, “ but now we see 
the whole world believing that Christ’s earthly body was 
borne into heaven.” f It is the faith of the Church that 
“ Christ rose into heaven with his body of flesh and blood 
and wears it there now, and will for ever.” “ Had he been 
there in body before, it would have been no such wonder 
that he should have returned with it; but that the flesh 
of our flesh and bone of our bone should be seated at the 
right hand of God is worthy of the greatest admiration.” { 
That is to say, Christ was from eternity God, the Infinite 
Spirit, in heaven; he came to earth and lived in a human 
body ; on returning to heaven, instéad of resuming his proper 


* The Glory of Christ, Vol. II. p. 237. 
t+ De Civ. Dei, Lib. XXIT. cap. 5, 
} Pearson on the Creed, 12th ed., pp. 272 - 275. 
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form, he bears with him and will eternally retain the body 
of flesh he had worn on earth! Paul says: “ Flesh and 
blood cannot inherit the kingdom of God.” The Church, 
hastily following the senses, led by a carnal, illogical phi- 
losophy, has deeply misinterpreted and violently abused the 
significance of Christ’s ascension. The drama of his res- 
urrection, with all its connected parts, was not meant as a 
strict representation of our destiny: It was a seal upon his 
commission and teachings, not an exemplification of what 
should happen to others. It was a miracle, not a type; an 
exceptional instance of supernatural power, not a significant 
exhibition of the regular course of things. The same logic 
which says, “ Christ rose and ascended with his fleshly body, 
therefore we shall,” must also say, “ Christ rose visibly on 
the third day, therefore we shall.” Christ’s resurrection — 
was a miracle, and therefore we cannot reason from it to 
ourselves. The common conception of a miracle is that it 
is the suspension, not the manifestation, of ordinary laws. 
We have just as much logical right to say that the physical 
appearance in Christ’s resurrection was merely an accom- 
modation to the senses of the witnesses, and that, on his as- 
cension, the body was annihilated, and only his soul entered 
heaven, as we have to surmise that the theory embodied in 
the common belief is true. The record is according to mere 
sensible appearances. The reality is beyond our knowledge. 
The record gives no explanation. It is wiser in this dilem- 
ma to follow the light of reason than to follow the blind 
spirit of tradition. The point in our reasoning is this. 
If Christ, on rising from the world of the dead, assumed 
again his former body, he assumed it by a miracle, and for 
some special purpose of revealing himself to his disciples 
and of finishing his earthly work; and it does not follow 
either that he bore that body into heaven, or that any 
VOL. IV. NO, III. 25 
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others will ever, even temporarily, reassume their cast-off 
forms. 

We maintain, that the Christian Scriptures do not in a 
single passage teach the popular doctrine of the resurrection 
of the body. Every text in the New Testament finds its 
full and satisfactory explanation without implying that dog- 
ma at all. In the first place, it is undeniably implied 
throughout the New Testament that the soul does not 
perish with the body. It also appears, in the next place, 
from numerous explicit passages, that the New Testament 
authors, in common with their countrymen, supposed the 
souls of the departed to be gathered and tarrying in what 
the Church calls the Intermediate State, the obscure under- 
’ world. Down in this subterranean realm they were im- 
agined to be awaiting the advent of the Messiah to release 
them. Now we submit that every requirement of the doc- 
trine of the resurrection as it is stated or hinted in the New 
Testament is fully met by the simple ascension of this con- 
gregation of souls from the vaults of Sheol to the light of 
the upper earth, there to be judged, and then some to be 
sent up to heaven, some sent back to their prison. For, let 
it be carefully observed, there is not one text in the New 
Testament, as before stated, which speaks of the resurrec- 
tion of the “body” or of the “flesh.” The expression is 
simply the resurrection of “ the dead,” or of “them that slept.” 
The resurrection of souls from the under-world meets every 
requirement of the New Testament phraseology, and is, as 
we profoundly believe, the genuine meaning of that phra- 
seology. If by “the dead” was meant “the bodies,” why 
are we not told so? Locke, in the Third Letter of his con- 
troversy with the Bishop of Worcester on this subject, very 
pointedly shows the absurdity of a literal interpretation of 
the words, “All that are in their graves shall hear my voice 
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and shall come forth.” Nothing can come out of the grave 
except what is in it. And there are no souls in the grave ; 
they are in the separate state. And there are no bodies in 
millions of graves; they long ago, even to the last grain of 
dust, entered into the circulations of the material system. 
“ Coming forth from their graves unto the resurrection,” 
either denotes the rising of souls from the under-world, or 
else its meaning is utterly incredible. At all events, noth- 
ing is said about any resurrection of the body; that is a 
matter of arbitrary inference. 

The most cogent proof of our position that the New Tes- 
tament does not teach the resurrection of the same body 
that is buried in the grave, is furnished by the celebrated 
passage in Paul’s Epistle to the Corinthians. The Apostle’s 
premises, reasoning, and conclusion are as follows. “Christ 
is risen from the dead, become the first-fruits of them that 
slept.” That is to say, all who have died except Christ are 
still tarrying in the great receptacle of souls under the 
earth. As the first-fruits go before the harvest, so the 
solitary risen Christ is the forerunner to the general resur- 
rection to follow. “But some one will say, How are the 
dead raised up? and with what body do they come?” 
Mark.the Apostle’s reply, and it will appear inexplicable 
how any one can consider him as arguing for the resurrec- 
tion of the identical body that was laid in the grave, particle 
for particle. “Thou fool! that which thou sowest, thou 
sowest not that body that shall be, but naked grain, and 
God giveth it a body as it hath pleased him.” “There are 
eelestial bodies, and terrestrial bodies”; “there is a natural 
body, and there is a spiritual body”; “the first man is of 
the earth, earthy ; the second man is the Lord from heaven” ; 
“flesh and blood cannot inherit the kingdom of God” ; “we 
shall all be changed,” and “ bear the image of the heavenly, 


. 
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as we have borne the image of the earthly.” The analogy 

which has been so strangely perverted by most commenta- 

tors is used by Paul thus. The germ which was to spring 

up to 4 new life, clothed with a new body, was not any part 

of the fleshly body buried in the grave, but was the soul 

itself, once contained in the old body, but released from its 

hull in the grave and preserved in the under-world until 

Christ shall call it forth to be invested with a “ glorious,” 

“ powerful,” “ spiritual,” “incorruptible” body. When a 

grain of wheat is sown, that is not the body that shall be ; 

but the mysterious principle of life, latent in the germ of 
the seed, springs up and puts on its body fashioned appro-_ 
priately for it. So, according to Paul’s conception, when a 

man is buried, the material corpse is not the resurrection 

body that shall be; but the living soul which occupied it is 

the germ that shall put on a new body of immortality when 
the spring-tide of Christ’s coming draws the buried treasures 

of Hades up to the light of Heaven. That this is the real 
meaning of Paul’s language we have not the least shadow 

of doubt. 

A species of proof which has been much used by the ad- 
vocates of the dogma of a bodily resurrection is the argu- 
ment from analogy. The intimate connection of human 
feeling and fancy with the changing phenomena of Nature’s 
seasons would naturally suggest to a pensive mind the idea, 
Why, since she has her annual resurrection, may not human- 
ity some time have one? And what first arose as a poetic 
conceit or stray thought, and was expressed in glowing met- 
aphors, might by an easy process pass abroad and harden 
into a prosaic proposition or dogmatic formula. 

“ O soul of the spring-time, now let us behold 


The stone from the mouth of the Sepulchre rolled, 
And Nature rise up from her death’s damp mould. 
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Let our faith, which in darkness and coldness has lain, 
Revive with the warmth and the brightness again, 
And in blooming of flower and budding of tree 

The symbols and types of our destiny see.” 


Standing by the graves of our loved and lost ones, our in- 
most souls yearn over the very dust in which their hallowed 
forms repose. We feel that they must come back, we must 
be restored to each other as we were before. Listening to 
the returned birds whose warble fills the woods once more, 
gazing around on the verdant and flowery forms of renewed 
life, that clothe the landscape over again, we eagerly snatch 
at every apparent emblem or prophetic analogy that an- 
swers to our fond imagination and desiring dream. Senti- 
ment and fancy, especially when stimulated by love and 
grief, and roving in the realms of reverie, free from the cold 
guidance and sharp check of literal fact and severe logic, 
are poor analysts, and then we easily confuse things distinct 
and wander to conclusions philosophy will not warrant. 
Before building a dogmatic doctrine on analogies, we must 
study those analogies with careful discrimination, and see 
what they really are, and to what they do really lead. 
There is often an immense difference between the first ap- 
pearance to a hasty observer and the final reality to a pro- 
found student. Let us then scrutinize a little more closely 
those seeming analogies which, to borrow a happy expres- 
sion from Fliigge, have made “ Resurrection a younger sis- 
ter of Immortality.” 

Nature, the old, eternal snake, comes out afresh every 
year in a new shining skin. What then? Of course this 
emblem is no proof of any doctrine concerning the fate of 
man. But waiving that, what would ‘the legitimate corre- 
- spondence to it be for man? Why, that humanity should 
exhibit the fresh specimens of her living handiwork in 

25 * 
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every new generation. And that is done. Nature does 
not reproduce before us each spring the very flowers that 
perished the previous winter: she makes new ones like 
them. It is not a resurrection of the old, it is a growth of 
the new. The fpassage of the worm from its slug to its 
chrysalis state is surely no symbol of a bodily resurrection, 
but rather of a bodily emancipation, not resuming a deserted 
dead body, but assuming a new live one. Does the butter- 
fly ever come back to put on the exuviz that have perished 
in the ground? The law of all life is progress, not return ; 
ascent through future developments, not descent through 
the stages already traversed. 
“ The herb is born anew out of a seed, 
Not raised out of a bony skeleton. 
What tree is man the seed of? Ofa soul.” 

Sir Thomas Browne, after others, argues for the restoration 
of man’s body from the grave, from the fancied analogy of 
the palingenesis or resurrection of vegetables which the 
magicians of the antique East and the mystic chemists of 
the Middle Age boasted of effecting. He having asserted 
in his “ Religion of a Physician,” that “experience can from 
the ashes of a plant revive the plant, and from its cinders 
recall it into its stalk and leaves again,” Dr. Henry Power 
wrote beseeching “an experimental eviction of so high and 
noble a piece of chymistry, the reindividuality of an icin- 
erated plant.” We are not informed that Sir Thomas ever 
granted him the sight. Of this beautiful error, this exqui- 
ats superstition, which undoubtedly arose from the crystal- 
a of certain salts in arborescent forms which suddenly 
surprised the early alchemists in some of their experiments, 
cell ny Wee account in D’Israeli’s “ Curiosities 
: € semina of resurrection are concealed 
in extinct bodies, as in the blood of ‘man. The ashes of 
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roses will again revive into roses, though smaller and paler 
than if they had been planted; unsubstantial and unodorif- 
erous, they are not roses which grew on rose-trees, but their 
delicate apparitions ; and, like apparitions, they are seen but 
fora moment. This magical phcenix lies thus concealed in 
its cold ashes till the presence of a certain chemical heat 
produces its resurrection.” Any refutation of this now would 
be considered childish. Upon the whole, then, while recur- 
rent spring, bringing in the great Easter of the year, typifies 
to us indeed abundantly the development of new life, the 
growth of new bodies out of the old and decayed, but no- 
where hints at the gathering up and wearing again of the 
dusty sloughs and rotted foliage of the past, let men cease 
to talk of there being any natural analogies to the ecclesias- 
tical dogma of the resurrection of the flesh. The teaching 
of nature finds a truer utterance in the words of Auschylus: 
“‘ There is no resurrection for him who is once dead.” * 

The supporters of this doctrine of the resurrection of the 
body have always disingenuously evaded the burden of 
proof thrown upon them, by retreating beneath loud asser- 
tions of God’s power. From the earliest dawn.of the hy- 
pothesis to the present time, every perplexity arising from 
it, every objection brought against it, every absurdity shown 
to be involved in it, has been met and. confidently rebutted 
with declarations of God’s abundant power to effect a physi- 
cal resurrection, or to do anything else he pleases, however 
impossible it may appear to us. Now it is true the power 
of God is competent to innumerable things utterly beyond 
our skill, knowledge, or conception. Nevertheless, there is 
a province within which our reason can judge of probabili- 
ties, and can, if not absolutely grasp infallible truth, at least 


* Eumenides, |. 648, Oxford edition. 
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reach satisfactory convictions. God is able to restore the - 
vast coal deposits of the earth, and the ashes of all the fuel 
ever burnt, to their original condition, when they covered 
the world with dense forests of ferns; but we have no reason 
to believe he will do it. The truth or falsity of the popular 
theory of the resurrection is not at all a question of God’s 
power, but is simply a question of God’s will. A Jewish 
Rabbin relates the following conversation, as exultingly as 
if the quibbling evasion on which it turns positively settled 
the question itself, which in fact it does not approach. A 
Sadducee says, “The resurrection of the dead is a fable ; 
the dry, scattered dust cannot live again.” A by-standing 
Pharisee makes this reply: “There were in a city two 
artists ; one made vases of water, the other made them of 
clay: which was the more wondrous artist?” The Sad- 
ducee answered, “ The former.” The Pharisee rejoins, 
“ Cannot God, then, who formed man of water (gutta seminis 
humida) much more re-form him of clay?” Such a method 
of reasoning is an irrelevant impertinence. God can call 
Nebuchadnezzar from his long rest, and seat him on his 
old throne again to-morrow. What an absurdity to infer 
that therefore he will do it! God can give us wings upon 
our bodies, and enable us to fly on an exploring trip among 
the planets. Will he do it? The question, we repeat, is not 
whether God has the power to raise our dead bodies, but 
whether he has the will. To that question, — since, as we 
have already seen, he has sent us no miraculous revelation 
replying to it, — we can only find an answer by tracing the 
indications of his intentions contained in reason, morals, and 
nature. 

One of the foremost arguments urged by the Fathers for 
the resurrection was its supposed necessity for a just and 
complete judgment. The body was involved and instru- 
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mental in all the sins of the man; it must therefore bear 
part in his punishment. The Rabbins tell this allegory: 
“In the day of judgment the body will say, The soul alone 
is to blame ; since it left me, I have lain like a stone in the 
grave. The soul will retort, The body alone is sinful ; since 
released from it, I fly through the air like a bird. The 
Judge will interpose with this myth: A king once had a 
beautiful garden full of early fruits. A lame man and a 
_ blind man were in it. Said the lame man to the blind man, 
Let me mount upon your shoulders, and pluck the fruit, and 
we will divide it. The king accused them of theft, but they 
severally replied, the lame man, How could I reach it? the 
blind man, How could I see it? The king ordered the lame 
man to be placed upon the back of the blind man, and in 
this position had them both scourged. So God in the day 
of judgment will replace the soul in the body, and hurl 
them both into hell together.” There is a queer tradition 
among the Mohammedans implying, singularly enough, the 
same general thought. The Prophet’s uncle, Hamzah, hay- 
ing been slain by Hind, daughter of Atabah, the cursed 
woman cut out his liver and gnawed it with fiendish joy ; 
but lest any of it should become incorporated with her 
system and go to hell, the Most High made it as hard as a 
stone; and when she threw it on the ground, an angel re- 
stored it to its original nature and place, in the body of the 
martyred hero, that lion of God. 

The Roman Catholic Church indorses the representation 
that the body must be raised to be punished In the Cate- 
chism of the Council of Trent, which is an authoritative ex- 
position of Romanist theology, we read that the “identical 
body ” shall be restored, though “without deformities or 
superfluities”; restored that “as it was a partner in the 
man’s deeds, so it may be a partner in his punishments.” 
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The same Catechism also gives in this connection the reason 
why a general judgment is necessary after each individual 
has been judged at his death, namely, this: that they may 
be punished for the evil which has resulted in the world 
since they died, from the evil they did in the world while 
they lived! Is it not astonishing how these theologians 
find out so much? A living Presbyterian divine of note 
says: “The bodies of the damned in the resurrection shall 
be fit dwellings for their vile minds. With all those fear- 
ful and horrid expressions which every base and malignant 
passion wakes up in the human countenance stamped upon 
it for eternity, and burnt in by the flaming fury of their own 
terrific wickedness, they will be condemned to look upon 
their own deformity and to feel their fitting doom.” It is 
therefore urged that the body must be raised to suffer the 
just penalty of the sins man committed while occupying it. 
Is it not an absurdity to affirm that nerves and blood, flesh 
and bones, are responsible, guilty, must be punished ? 
Tucker, in his “ Light of Nature Pursued,” says: “The vul- ~ 
gar notion of a resurrection in the same form and substance 
we carry about at present, because the body being partaker 
in the deed ought to share in the reward, as well requires 
a resurrection of the sword a man murders with, or the 
bank-note he gives to charitable uses.” We suppose an 
intelligent personality, a free will, indispensable to respon- 
sibleness, and alone amenable to retributions. Besides, 
if the body must be raised to undergo chastisement for the 
offences done in it and by means of it, this insurmountable 
difficulty by the same logic confronts us. The material of 
our bodies is in a constant change, the particles becoming 
totally transferred every few years. Now when aman is 
punished ‘after the general judgment for a certain crime, he 
must be in the very body he occupied when that crime was 
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‘perpetrated. Since he was a sinner all his days, his resur- 
rection body must comprise all the matter that ever formed a 
part of his corporeity, and each sinner may hereafter be as 
huge as the writhing Titan, Tityus, whose body, as it was 
fabled, covered nine acres. God is able to preserve the in- 
tegral soul in being, and to punish it according to justice, 
without clothing it in flesh. This fact by itself utterly 
vacates and makes gratuitous the hypothesis of a physical 
resurrection from punitive considerations, — an hypothesis 
which is also refuted by the truth contained in Locke’s 
remark to Stillingfleet, “that the soul hath no greater con- 
gruity with the particles of matter which were once united 
to it, but are so no longer, than it hath with any other 
particles of matter.” When the soul leaves the body, it 
would seem to have done with that stage of its existence, 
and to enter upon another and higher one, leaving the dust 
to mix with dust for ever. The body wants not the soul 
again, for it is a senseless clod and wants nothing. The 
soul wants not its old body again: it prefers to have the free- 
dom of the universe, a spirit. Philip the Solitary wrote, 
in the twelfth century, a book called “ Dioptra,” presenting 
the controversy between the soul and the body very quaintly 
and at length. The same thing was also done by William 
Crashaw, an old English poet, in the translation from the 
Latin of a poem entitled “The Complaint, a Dialogue be- 
tween the Body and the Soul of a Damned Man.”* But any 
one who will peruse with intelligent heed the works that 
have been written on this Whole subject, must be amazed to 
see how exclusively the doctrine which we are opposing 
has rested on pure grounds of tradition and fancy, alike des- 
titute of authority and reason. 


-* Also see Dialogus inter Corpus et Animam, p. 95 of Latin Poems 
attributed to Walter Mapes. 
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The Jews had a favorite tradition, developed by their 
Rabbins in many passages, that there was one small, al- 
mond-shaped bone (supposed now to have been the bone 
called by anatomists the os coceygis), which was indestructi- 
ble, and would form the nucleus around which the rest of 
the body would gather at the time of the resurrection. This 
pone, named Luz, was miraculously preserved from demoli- 
tion or decay. Pound it furiously on anvils with heavy 
hammers of steel, burn it for ages in the fiercest furnaces, 
soak it for centuries in the strongest solvents, — all in vain, 
— its magic structure still remained. So the Talmud 
tells : — 

“ Even as there is a round dry grain 

In a plant’s skeleton, which being buried 

Can raise the herb’s green body up again ; 

So is there such in man, a seed-shaped bone, 

Aldabaron, called by the Hebrews Luz, 

Which being laid into the ground will bear 

After three thousand years the grass of flesh, 

The bloody, soul-possessed weed called man.” 
The Jews did not, as these singular lines represent, suppose 
this bone was a germ which after long burial would fructify 
by a natural process and bear a perfect body ; they regarded 
it only as a nucleus around which the Messiah would by a 
miracle compel the decomposed flesh to return as in its 
pristine life. All that the Jews say of Luz the Mohamme- 
dans repeat of the bone Al Ajib. 

This .conceit of superstition has been developed by a. 
Christian author of considerab¥e reputation into a theory 
of a natural resurrection. The work of Mr. Samuel Drew 
on the “ Identity and General Resurrection of the Hu- 
man Body” has been quite a standard work on the sub- 
ject of which it treats. Mr. Drew believes there is a germ 
in the body which slowly ripens and prepares the resur- 
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rection body in the grave. As a seed must be buried 
for a season in order to spring up in perfect life, so 
must the human body be buried till the day of judgment: 
During this period it is not idle, but is busily getting ready 
for its consummation. He says: “There are four distinct 
stages through which those parts constituting the identity of 
the body must necessarily pass in order to their attainment 
of complete perfection beyond the grave. The first of these 
stages is that of its elementary principles ; the second is that 
of an embryo in the womb; the ¢hird is that of its union 
with an immaterial spirit, and with the fluctuating portions 
of flesh and blood in our present state ; and the fourth stage 
is that of its residence in the grave. All these stages are 
undoubtedly necessary to the full perfection of the body ; they 
are alembics through which its parts must necessarily move 
to attain that vigor which shall continue for ever.”* To 
state this figment is enough. It would be folly to attempt 
any refutation of a fancy so obviously a pure contrivance 
to fortify a preconceived opinion, — a fancy, too, so preposter- 
ous, so utterly without countenance, either from experience, 
observation, science, reason, or Scripture. 

Finally, there remain to be weighed the bearings of the 
argument from chemical and physiological science on the 
resurrection. Here is the chief stumbling-block in the way 
of the popular doctrine. The scientific absurdities con- 
nected with that doctrine have been marshalled against it by 
Celsus, the Platonist philosopher, by Avicennas, the Arabian 
physician, and by hundreds more, and have never been 
answered, and can never be answered, as we confidently 
avow. As long as man lives, his bodily substance is inces- 
santly changing; the processes of secretion and absorption 


* Drew on Resurrection, Chap. VI. Sect. VIL. pp. 326 - 332. 
VOL. IV. NO, ITI, 26 . . 
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are rapidly going forward. Every few years he is, as to 
material, a totally new man. Dying at the age of seventy, 
he has had at least ten different bodies. He is one identical 
soul, but has lived in ten separate houses. With which shall 
he be raised? with the first? or the fifth? or the last? or 
with all? But further, the body after death decays, enters 
into combination with water, air, earth, gas, vegetables, 
animals, other human bodies. In this way the same matter 
comes to have belonged toa thousand persons. In the 
resurrection, whose shall it be? We reply, nearly in the 
language of Christ to the Sadducees, “ Ye do err, not know- 
ing the Scriptures, nor the will of God: in the resurrection 
they have not bodies of earthly flesh, but are spirits, as the 
angels of God.” 

This argument against the common theory of a material 
resurrection, on account of numerous claimants for the same 
substance, has of late derived a greatly increased force from 
the brilliant discoveries in chemistry. It is now found that 
only a small number of substances ever enter into the 
composition of animal bodies.* The food of man consists of 
‘nitrogenized and non-nitrogenized substances. The latter 
are the elements of respiration ; the former alone compose 
the plastic elements of nutrition, and they are few in num- 
ber and comparatively limited in extent. “ All life depends 
on a relatively small quantity of matter. Over and over 
again, as the modeller fashions his clay, are plant and 
animal formed out of the same material.” The particles 
that composed Adam’s frame may before the end of the 


world have run the circuit of ten thousand bodies of his de- 
scendants. 


, o . . 
“?T was mine, ’tis his, and has been slave to thousands.” 


a 


* Liebig’s Animal Chemistry, Sect. XIX. 
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To proclaim the resurrection of the flesh as is usually 
done, seems a flat contradiction of clear knowledge.* The 
latest writer we have read on this subject, Dr. Hitchcock, 
evades the insuperable difficulty by saying: “It is not 
necessary that the resurrection body should contain a single 
particle of the body Jaid in the grave, if it only contain 
particles of the same kind, united in the same proportion, 
and the compound be made to assume the same form and 
structure as the natural body.” + But this would not be a 
resurrection of the old bodies, but a creation of new ones 
just like them. And is not this a desertion of the orthodox 
doctrine of the Church ? 

At the appearing of Christ in glory, 


“¢ When the Day of Fire shall have dawned, and sent 
Its deadly breath into the firmament,” 


it is supposed the great earth-cemetery will burst open, and 
its innumerable millions swarm forth before him. Ever 
since his ascension, his mistaken followers have been anxious- 
ly expecting that awful advent of his person and his power 
in the clouds. But in vain. “All things remain as they 
were: where is the promise of his appearing?” As the 
lookers-out hitherto have been disappointed, so they ever 
will be. Say not, Lo here! or, Lo there! for behold he is 
within you. The reason why the gross carnal error, Jewish 
conceit, retains a hold, is that men accept it without any 
honest scrutiny of its foundations, or any earnest thought of 
their own about it. President Hitchcock tells us, that, “ when 
the last trumpet sounds, the whole surface of the earth will 


_ become instinct with life, from the charnels of battle-fields 


* The Circulation of Matter, Blackwood’s Magazine, May, 1853. 
+ The Resurrection of Spring, p. 26. 
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alone more than a thousand millions of human beings start- 
ing forth and crowding upwards to the judgment-seat.” On 
the resurrection morning, at the first dawn of light, over 
acres of opening monument and heaving turf, 


“ Bach member jogs the other, 
And whispers, Live you, brother ?” 


Young sings : — 
“ Now charnels rattle ; scattered limbs, and all 

The various bones, obsequious to the call, 

Self-moved advance ; the neck perhaps to meet 

The distant head; the distant head the feet. ~ 

Dreadful to view, see, through the dusky sky 

Fragmen‘s of bodies in confusion fly, 

To distant regions journeying, there to claim 

Deserted members, and complete the frame.” 
The glaring meledramatic character, the startling mechan- 
ico-theatrical effects of this whole doctrine, are in perfect 
keeping with the imagination of the childhood of the hu- 
man mind, but in profound opposition to the philosophy 
of nature, and the sublime simplicity of God. 

Many persons have never distinctly defined their views 
upon the subject before us. In the minds even of many 
preachers and writers, several different and irreconcilable 
theories would seem to exist together in confused mixture. 
Now they speak as if the soul were sleeping with the body 
in the grave; again they appear to imply that it is detained 
in an intermediate state; and a moment afterwards they 
say it has already entered upon its final reward or doom. 
Joscelyn relates, in his Life of St. Patrick, that “as the saint 
one day was passing the graves of two men recently buried, 
observing that one of the graves had a cross over it, he 
stopped his chariot and asked the dead man below of what 
religion he had been. The reply was, A pagan. Then why 
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was this cross put over you? inquired St. Patrick. The 
dead man answered, ‘ He who is buried near me is a Chris- 
tian; and one of your faith coming hither placed the cross 
at my head.’ The saint stepped out of his chariot, rectified 
the mistake, and went his way.” Calvin wrote a famous 
treatise, designated, “ Psychopannychia,” which he levelled 
against those who taught the sleep of souls until the day of 
judgment. His own view was that the souls of the elect go 
immediately to heaven; the souls of the reprobate, to hell. 
Here they tarry in bliss and bale until the resurrection; then 
coming to the earth they assume their bodies and return to 
their respective places. If the souls live so long in heaven 
and hell without their flesh, why need they ever resume it? 
The cumbrous machinery of the scheme seems superfluous 
and unmeaning. 

The true idea of man’s future destiny appears to us to be, 
that no resurrection of the flesh is needed, because he never 
dies, but lives right on forever. There are two reasonable 
ways of conceiving what the vehicle of his life is upon 
leaving his present frame. It may be that within his ma- 
terial system lurks an exquisite spiritual organization, in- 
visibly pervading it all, and constituting its vital power. 
This ethereal structure is disengaged at last from its gross 
envelope; and, unfettered, soars to the divine realms of 

ether and light. This theory of an “inner body” is elabo- 
rately wrought out and sustained in Bonnet’s “ Palingénésie 
Philosophique.” Or it may be that there is in each one a 
primal germ, a deathless monad, which is the organic identity 
of man, root of his inmost stable being, triumphant, unchang- 
ing ruler of his flowing, perishable organism. This spirit- 
germ, born into the present life, assimilates and holds the 
present body around it, out of the materials of this world; 
born into the future life, it will assimilate and hold around it 
26* 
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a different body, out of the materials of the future world.* 
Thus there are bodies terrestrial and bodies celestial ; the 
glory of the terrestrial is one, fitted to this scene of things ; 
the glory of the celestial is another, fitted to the scene of 
things hereafter to dawn. Not forever shall we bear about 
this slow load of weary clay, this corruptible mass, heir to a 
thousand ills. Our body shall rather be such, — 
“Tf lichtning were the gross corporeal frame 

Of some angelic essence, whose bright thoughts 

‘As far surpassed in keen rapidity 

The lagging action of his limbs as doth 

Man’s mind his clay ; with like excess of speed 

To animated thought of lightning, flies 

That spirit-body o’er life’s deeps divine, 

Far past the golden isles of memory.” 

Upon the whole, our conclusion is, that, in the original 
plan of the world, it was fixed that man should not live 
here for ever; but that the essence of his life should escape 
from the flesh, and depart to some other sphere of being, 
there either to fashion itself a new form, or to remain dis- 
embodied. 


SECTARIANISM ROBS ReLIGIoNn oF 1rs BLoom.—“ True religion, 
as revealed in the Scriptures, may be compared to a plum on the. 
tree, covered with its bloom. Men gather the plum, and handle it, 
and turn and twist it about, till itis deprived of all its native bloom, 
and beauty ; the fairest hand would as much rob the plum:of its 
bloom, as any other. Now all that little party spirit which leads 


men to say, Iam of Paul, and I of Apollos, is but handling the 
plum till it loses its bloom.””— Cecil. 


eg ee 


* S. P. Lange on the Resurrection of the Body. Studien und 
Kritiken, 1836. 
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THE HISTORY OF TRUTH A HISTORY OF 
DISSENT. 


FROM A SERMON PREACHED IN CALCUTTA, 
BY REV. C. H. A. DALL. 


Tue history of truth in all its branches is a history of dis- 
sent. All the martyrs to science, as well as the great bene- 
factors of the religious world, have been determined seceders 
from much that was held to be true in their generation. 
The right path, the path of the just actor and thinker, has 
been, is, and ever shall be, as the rising light that shineth 
over and beyond the present darkness, more and more unto 
the perfect day. Our present concern is not with the lead- 
ers of the hosts of science, — with the once dissenting and 
despised, but now honored Socrates, Galileo, Faust, Colum- 
bus, — but with the Church of God and of Christ; the Bible 
martyrs for God and Christian promoters of the truth. 

1. The first book of the Bible co..ains Abraham’s biog- 
raphy. And who was Abraham? Was he a receiver of 
the popular faith of those among whom he was born? No; 
something in Abraham’s heart commanded him saying, 
“Get thee out of thy country and from thy kindred and 
- from thy father’s house, unto a land that I will show thee ; 
and thou shalt be a blessing.” So Abraham departed, as 
the Lord had prompted him. We need not tax our imagi- 
nations for the praise bestowed upon Abraham by those from 
whom he withdrew. We will not waste our time in con- 
juring up the epithets that they lavished upon him, — they 
from whom he religiously came out, they whose dogmas 
he felt compelled to discard. We give him honor— do we 
not ? — for turning his back so manfully, at the call of.truth, 
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even upon loved Chaldea, his home, “the land of his nativ- 
ity.” Abraham’s faith has been a proverb ever since. 
God counted it as righteousness. And thereby has he 
taught men to disbelieve whatever His clear voice in the 
heart declares to be erroneous; no matter how many gen- 
erations of their fathers have believed it true. By Abra- 
ham’s faith, which was toward man a dissenting faith, and 
which threw him into a minority of one, God has essayed 
to teach the headlong world the heaven-wide difference 
between a disbeliever and an unbeliever. : 

2. Moses, the author of Genesis, Exodus, Leviticus, 
Numbers, Deuteronomy, five books of the Bible that are 
said to antedate, by some fourteen hundred years, the oldest 
record by any other human pen, who and what was this man 
of God? Was Moses a dissenter from the faith in which 
he was educated? Yes. Moses grew up in the court of 
Pharaoh; probably the wisest court then on earth. His 
mind was filled with all the wisdom of the Egyptians, from 
a child. Yet, to his everlasting honor, he broke through 
his false educational trammels. When be became a man, 
he thought deeply, prayerfully, earnestly for himself, put- 
ting away his childish things. Led by the God within, the 
same who is the God above, he discarded what he saw to 
be untrue in the faith that was taught him. He came out 
of pleasant Egypt, and led out with him a nation of men 
who by fidelity to his dissenting guidance became the priests 
and religious kings of the earth. 

3. The very name of a Prophet, what is its meaning? 
It designates, at the least, a man of courage and wisdom 
outstretching the popular vision: a man who is sufficiently 
surrendered to God to see God through a pure heart; to be 
a seer or prophetic teacher and proclaimer of light not yet 
dawned upon a world lying in shadows. Read the story of 
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the Prophet Elijah. What mightier shield need a true, 
God-reliant soul desire, than to hold up Elijah’s life of pro- 
test? To hear him say to Ahab, as the true dissenter to 
the opposing world, “Iam not he that troubleth Israel, but 
thou and thy wicked house”; or again, “I, even I only, 
remain a prophet of the Lord, though Baal’s prophets be 
four hundred and fifty.” Magnanimous, great Elijah! Here- 
tic, dissenter, disbeliever wert thou, because a believer in 
God and the eternal truth! Each of the prophets was a 
- denier of much that was accepted by the mass about him. 
Because a believer in God, he was compelled to deny what-" 
ever he saw to be not of God. He affirmed the truth against 
the world. 

Samuel, Isaiah, Jeremiah, Ezekiel, Daniel, and their fel- 
low prophets disbelieved and denounced (theirs was an age 
of denunciation, though ours I trust may not be) ; they dis- 
believed and denounced much that had become incorporated 
into the Hebrew faith. They were not dissenters from the 
popular practice alone. They were not merely rebukers of 
the popular sin and proclaimers of approaching judgment. 
They were reformers in opinion, religious opinion, — such 
as those who are faithful to God in our age and in every 
age are compelled to be. “ How long halt ye between two 
opinions ?” was the prophet’s cry. 

4, Pass on from these earlier, and by the later prophets, 
to.John the Baptist. What an unmitigated dissenter was 
he! To him, the very scribes and doctors of the law were 
a “generation of vipers.” Did John the Baptist fear to 
stand alone? Was he a reed that could be bent by the 
popular breeze? Or did he fearlessly discard position, re- 
spectability, popularity, and “the soft raiment of Herod,” 
for the hair shirt, the desert, and the locusts and wild honey 


of unpraised, unpopular truth ? 
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5. High over all, blessed for ever, whence came Jesus ? 
Out of gorgeous Jerusalem or despised Nazareth? From 
the palace, or the manger? It is the rejected Son of God 
who says, “To this end was I born, and for this cause 
came I into the world, that I should bear witness unto the 
truth.” “But now ye seek to kill me, a man that hath 
told you the truth, which I have heard of God.” “ Am I 
become your enemy, O World! because J tell you the truth?” 
Yes, Master, even so! And the servant is not above his 
Lord. Christ never encourageds never approved, a blind, 
unintelligent, unquestioning faith. He says of such of us 
as will not deeply weigh his words and consider his testi- 
mony, — will not examine the foundations of our belief, 
searching the Scripture and our consciences to prove whether 
these things be so,— “ Ye fools and blind!” and worse than 
all, “ Woe unto you, blind leaders of the blind! both falling 
into the ditch.” He rebukes the professed expounders of 
the Hebrew law, — who gave the people, ror the law, their 
own interpretations of the law,—and so held them fast in 
the chains of a false conservatism, for hindering all progress 
into higher and more spiritual views. They thus denied 
the living God, the omnipresent teacher. “ Woe unto you, 
lawyers!” he says, “for ye have taken away the key of 
knowledge”; you keep, ¢. e., its boundless treasuries locked 
up from the hungry mind of man. “ Ye have entered not in 
yourselves,” he says, “and them that were entering in ye 
hindered.” Happy is that age which owns no class of men 
who bear to it the relation of those Hebrew lawyers. The 
Saviour, I repeat it, encouraged no faith that was merely 
traditional ; which shut its ears to the ever new voice of - 
the spirit of truth, —the teaching of the Infinite Father of 
whom Christ says, “He shall lead you into all truth.” The 
truth-loving spirit of the Gospel, which is God’s Holy Spirit, 
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God with us, suffers no believer — no body of believers — to 
tarry long in any one letter of doctrine. The essence of 
Truth, the very law of her life and being, is that she shineth 
on and on for ever. She cannot, will not, stay written in 
one creed, nor come to all minds in one mode of expression. 
Forgetting the things that are behind, she reaches onward 
and upward for ever to those which are before. Truth will 
mor Test; . 
“ But high she shoots through air and light, 
Above all low delay, 


Where nothing earthly bounds her flight, 
Nor shadow dims her way!” 


6. We have now glanced at the Scriptures, from Abra- 
ham to Christ, in order to be taught and to teach the true 
spirit of religious liberty and Christian independence. And 
here, in the Bible, I find that an absolute reliance upon God 
requires of my soul and yours a strictly jealous indepen- 
dence of man’s dictation. We may not wtterly subordinate 
the soul to anything which man has said or done or written. 
We may submit only to God’s spirit therein, and to what 
may be there taught us by the living God, through our own 
enlightened study, aided by the wisdom and the common 
sense of all intelligent men. God is not dead, neither is 
any book our God, more than any man. God is alive and 
near us. He speaks to all who listen. We simply obey 
the Gospel in appealing from the letter of Scripture itself, 
to the Spirit of Jehovah as its final interpreter. ’T is the 
Bible which says, “If any man lack wisdom, let him ask of 
God.” He gives his Holy Spirit to all that ask him. All 
true souls have asked for themselves. Thus we find in 
every honored receiver and promulgator of God’s truth the 
lofty spirit of dissent, the spirit of appeal to the Omnipres- 
ent Father, compelling the soul to turn from man to God, 
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to look above man, his works and creeds and organizations, 
through Christ and the Gospel, to the one only living and 
true God. The true man, like Christ himself, abides by all 
that he sees to be good and true in the past, because God 
makes him see it to be good and true; because God makes 
him feel it to be his strength and life. So doing, he may 
use, he may be greatly blessed by, another’s creed; yet he 
may not, without denying God, say that he will think no 
further; or say, as the Church of the past has said, that to 
look beyond a human creed is sin,— that to test and prove 
a brother’s thought by that inspiration of the Almighty 
which giveth every man understanding, is to offend the 
Almighty. My friends, in accepting a Gospel which com- 
mands us to “stand fast in the liberty wherewith Christ 
has made us free,” — to “ prove all things, and hold fast that 
which is good,’—vwe declare that no congregation of men 
may innocently bind the intellect of a majority, nor of a 
minority, — no, nor even the mind of one man, saying to it, 
“ Thus far, and no farther!” No Christian man or church 
may say that you or I, by taking a conscientious step be- 
yond their intellectual position, or aside from it, are cer- 
tainly in error; and may not be nearer than they to the 
simplicity of the knowledge of God, as it is in Christ. 

7. There is no time now to glance, even glance, at the 
course of religious protest and independence, from the Sav- 
iour’s day to our own; though its history, in the happy 
production of a division of labor among the many sects that 
now fill Christendom, illustrates,even more pointedly than 
what has just been said, the great law of all spiritual life, — 
progression. Every reader of ecclesiastical history knows 
the story by heart. 

One can hardly read history at all, without comparing 
the visible Church to a tree, the body of all Christians to 
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an oak tree. Clearly its heart is now stouter and thriftier 
than ever, though its external form is deeply marked with 
natural fissures and healthy divisions. We can hardly trace 
its first and youngest bark, that grew in Asia eighteen cen- 
turies ago. That which Greece put forth in Athens, Thes- 
salonica, Corinth, barely holds its place. Some eighty mil- 
lions, as we are told, of Greeks and Russians, still keep up, 
with tolerable fidelity, the early Greek Church forms. Pre- 
ceded thus by Asia and by Greece, in the third place Rome 
appears, — Rome, first Christianized by the preaching of St. 
Paul. Not Peter, but Paul, was Christian Rome’s great 
preacher ; the same Paul who gloried in dissent from man to 
God; the same Paul whom his nation accused of the high 
erime of schism. And, lest we should forget it, the provi- 
dence of God has brought down their very words to us, when 
they said, “We have found this man a pestilent fellow, a 
mover of sedition among all the Jews throughout the world, 
and a ringleader of the sect of Nazarenes,” the Christians. 
The Apostle was no advocate, it should seem, for a unity 
other than that of the spirit of truth. Since before the peo- 
ple he replies, “ I am a heretic, I ama dissenter, I am a dis- 
believer of their creed. I confess,” says Paul, “that after 
the way which they call heresy, so worship I the God of 
my fathers ; believing, nevertheless, all that I find written, 
with God’s spirityin the Law and the Prophets.” 

Thus clearly was dissent the life and early strength of 
even the Roman branch of the Church. Need it be reiter- 
ated that Paul’s spirit of freedom belongs in common to the _ 
whole army of the martyrs, from the protomartyr Stephen, 
stoned to death in the act of a loving, praying, angel-like 
dissent, to Servetus, burnt by the order of John Calvin 
for proclaiming the simple unity of God ;—from Peter 
and John, who again and again repaired from the prison to 
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the Temple porch, to preach to the crowd the great heresy 
of Christ crucified, down to the last man faithful under 
persecution for opinion’s sake, to-day. The visible Church 
in but few of its members is yet ready to declare an honest 
and true dissent to be of God; to be man’s right and duty, 
and God’s commandment. Quite lately we heard the Greek 
Church calling the Church of Rome her “recreant daughter,” 
and demanding Rome’s return to her, the mother Church. 
The Czar of Russia, a self-constituted Pope of Christendom, 
believes, according to the published words of his ministers, 
that “God himself will soon come to justify and avenge 
his only true [the Greek] Church, and heal the wound in her 
side made by the hands of heretics [%. e. of Rome] 800 years 
ago.” “The orthodox Church,” says ‘Russia, “has never 
despaired of this cure!” 

Brothers, let us thank God, if his truth does make us free 
from such hate-engendering error, — error that is doing its 
work of alienation all round us, — error in defence of which 
the world is even now pouring out its blood, — error which is 
trying to turn love and natural fraternity to hate, even in the 
bosom of the Protestant Church! Let us thank God that, © 
as a body of Christians, we Unitarians are privileged to take 
the Apostolic stand for progressive truth. Never let us for- 
get to declare wherein we dissent from past interpretations. 
God help us to speak as did Peter and John, saying, 
“ Brethren, we see in the Gospel, and hear of God in the 
heart, things concerning God and Christ which must be 

_ spoken, and which we are bidden to speak.” 

Let us be thankful too, that, from our high position as 
believers in progress and a living God, we, without any com- 
promise of truth, can do justice to all branches of the Church 
in this matter of dissent. We can sincerely thank them 
all, for having, once at least in their lifetime, stood up, and 
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stood alone. Honor to the Church of Jerusalem, the no- 
ble first-born of Christ, we say. Honor to the Church of 
Greece, now extended over Russia, for the early welcome 
it gave to hated and lowly Paul and Peter, Barnabas and 
Mark. Due honor to the Church of Rome, that gathered 
once to hear the truth of God declared by the ringleader of 
the sect of the Christians, the Nazarenes ; and, when he was 
beheaded at Rome, built over his body that proud basilica 
entitled “ St. Paul’s without the Gate.” Honor to the Church 
of Rome, that dared, then at least, to dissent from heathen _ 
and Hebrew alike, and to set up the cross, — an emblem 
which it still lifts high, in striking inconsistency, on every 
place of its worship, — the cross, which tells not of assenting 
weakness, but of dissenting strength. Tears for her present 
maladies ; instruction for her errors; a firm resistance to 
her preposterous claims for power; but respect and praise 
and thanks for her primitive fidelity ! 

Honor, say we, to the Church of England, the Epis- 
copal Church, the first thrifty branch growing out of, or by 
the side of Rome. Honor at the same time to the Protes- 
tant Reformers, and to the Lutheran and Calvinistic and 
other Churches that have grown out of their dissent. Honor 
to the dissenters from the Church of England, led by such 
spirits as Knox, Wesley, Chalmers, and Robert Hall. Hon- 
or to the so-called Orthodox Church of America, for all she 
has done for the country, and is essaying to do beyond its 
borders, even in the South Sea, and here in Hindostan, evan- 
gelizing the world according to the grace and light given of 
God to her. ; 

God’s blessing, too, upon the youthful heads of the most 
liberal sects; who, desiring to forget no lesson of the past, 
make it their chief duty to be found climbing upward to- 
ward the hopeful future, following after Truth, — that Seraph 


of God, — 
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“As home she springs, 
His sunshine on her joyful way, 
His freedom on her wings!” 


and believing that all Christian sects, each faithful to its mis- 
sion, in defence of neglected or perverted revelation, shall 
one day cheer their mountain march along that path of the 
just, which, as the rising light, shineth more and more unto 
the perfect day. 

The dissenters of the world have been its only THINK- 
ERS, and are ordained of God to be its only LEADERS AND 
GUIDES. 

Finally, brothers, let each of us be sure that self-forgetting 
love and self-reliant thought, these two, are the elements of 
Christian manhood. Let the mind be Jree to truth, as the 
heart is bownd to duty, if you would glorify God and walk 
with Christ, on earth and in heayen. 


AnrcpoTe or Dr. Kirxuanp.—In Sprague’s Annals of the 
Pulpit, we find the following, in the words of the late President of 
Harvard Collage: —“ The fallafierl graduated, my father sent me ~ 
to Dr. West of Stockbridge, to study Theology. He placed in my 
hands such books as Edwards’s powerful work on Original Sin, and 
Hopkins’s Treatise on Holiness ; — books which if I could have read 
them with any belief would have sent rottenness into my bones. 
They were written with such prodigious power that they made me 
melancholy. I used to go out into the Doctor’s orchard upon that 
beautiful side-hill, and there I would pick tp a ripe and blushing 
_ apple, and look at it,— then I would pluck a flower, and observe 
its beauty, and inhale its odor, and say to myself, ‘ These are 
beautiful types of the loveliness of God; I know God is benevo- 


lent, and I will return to my studies, cheered by these impres- 
sions.’ ’? — Vol. I. p. 556. 
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Ir was a fine morning in the middle of August on which 
I sailed from Boston, in a direction in which I had often 
looked, and latterly with some earnestness. For some weeks, 
in my home, a voyage to Europe had been a subject of con- 
yversation, but at last all thought of it had been abandoned. 
And when again the consideration of it was renewed, our 
decision was made suddenly, and at last with only one day 
in which to prepare ourselves, by discovering that, through 
an ‘accident, there was still to be had one of the best 
state-rooms in the Arabia, one of the best of the Atlantic 
steamers. = 
“We were carried down the harbor in a small steamer to 
where our vessel was waiting for us. Such confidence as we 
all felt for our voyage, as soon as ever we stood on her deck ! 
A vessel more than three hundred feet in length, she was 
27 * 
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like an island to walk upon, and to look along. Walking on 
the upper deck, and enjoying the sea-breeze, two ladies said 
to one another, “O how pleasant this is! but when the 
vessel moves, this pleasure will soon be over.” I told them 
that the vessel was then at her full speed; and that they 
had then been moving some minutes. Such delight as they 
expressed! On board there were several of us who knew 
one another. And how glad we were to find ourselves 
companions for such a voyage ; and how many hopes we had 
to express of a pleasant voyage! And then how many cir- 
cumstances in our favor we recounted to one another, — that 
there was no risk from icebergs in August, — that the days 
were so long,—that the nights were so short,—that all 
across the ocean the moon would shine for us, — that the 
very days for our voyage were perhaps the best of the whole 
year for crossing the Atlantic,—that our vessel, the Ara- 
bia, was such a strong ship, and that throughout the vessel 
there was such perfect discipline! Past the Graves we 
sailed; and Nahant we saw disappear from sight. We 
looked back in the direction of the dear little peninsula, 
and we thought of friends there who were thinking of us. 
Fast, fast we sped away from the land, down the bay. ‘Like 
exiles we sighed for the land we were leaving, but very 
soon like voyagers we began to look on towards the regions 
we were bound for. So merry we were, and so merry we 
were thinking to be for the whole voyage! 


“Tt was a brave attempt ! adventurous he, 
Who in the first ship broke the unknown sea,” 


We had no feeling of this, at all. Horace had expressed 
it, in one of his odes; and Watts had versified the sentiment ; 
but ourselves we had no sympathy with it, — passengers in 
a ship which was like a floating island, and which to walk 
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upon felt like the solid earth. And Faleoner’s Shipwreck, 
if any one of us had thought of that poem, it would only have 
been to have remembered how long, long ago it was since 
Falconer was wrecked off Cape Colonna. 


“ Again she plunges! Hark! a second shock 
Tears her strong bottom on the marble rock ! ” 


Had these lines of the sailor-poet been quoted to us, on 
the first day of our voyage, how foreign they would have 
sounded to any concern of ours. How little we should have 
minded them or felt them, as we swept along triumphantly, 
every now and then passing some fishing-vessel bound for 
the Banks, or some schooner familiar with the shores of 
New England. 

At night, the moon rose up from the sea, in great splen- 
dor; a fine breeze sprung up to hasten us on our way; and 
then how we talked with one another, and congratulated one 
another, on our auspicious beginning, the rapid way we were 
making ! 

Our first night at sea passed very pleasantly; and we 
awoke in the morning, delighted and surprised at the way in 
which time and the night had gone. The night was passed, 
and nobody had been seasick; and the vessel had been 
running probably twelve knots an hour, all night. -So tran- 
quil we felt in the noisy steamer ; and such pleasant antici- 
pations we had for the day! A few minutes past eight 
o'clock, I was sitting by myself in a cabin, when I noticed a 
blow sounding peculiarly. It was not very loud, and did not 
seem to strike any one spot particularly ; but it startled me. 
I did not stir, but listened intently for a moment, when there 
was another louder stroke. But even this blow would never 
have excited my notice for its loudness ; but it seemed to be 
gomething peculiar. ‘Then directly I heard the steam being 
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let off. Iran to my state-room, in search of one dear to me. . 
I found her a little alarmed, but tranquil. We went up 
stairs to the saloon; and there we saw what indeed alarmed 
us, — women weeping and many of them shrieking, andmen . 
excited and pale. Such anxious questioning there was, and 
such quick speech among those who had never spoken to 
one another before! Amid the terror of the scene, I recollect 
having been almost amused by a poor old lady whom I only 
saw that once, and who was questioning one of the waiters: 
“What is the matter? Are we drowning? Do tell me, is 
the ship sinking? What is the matter?” “The ship is on 
a rock, ma’am; aground on a rock.” “QO, Iam glad of 
that. We are on arock, now. Iam so glad.” 

Very quickly I ran on to the upper deck, where I found 
only three or four passengers. I ascended the steps, at the 
‘stern of the vessel; andas I looked over, by the helm, I saw 
pieces of timber floating and whirling away from under the 
bottom of the ship. My heart sunk at the sight. But 
instantly when I looked round on the vessel, I was re- 
assured. Such perfect discipline as there was among the 
crew; such quick telegraphic understanding as there seemed 
to be among the officers and the men! I noticed three 
sailors, who were close to one another, stitching bits of 
canvas; but not one of them spoke to another, or looked 
about him. But they kept minding the work which they 
were at, till they should be called to something else. And 
as I looked at the men, and looked at the boats, I felt that, 
even if the ship should begin to sink, we should probably be 
safe, there being such perfect order on board. 

Grind, grind, grind !—O the horrid sensation of a ship 
grinding on a rock! Those two or three terrible minutes, 
while the ship seemed to be grinding and balancing and 
quivering! No land in sight, no vessel in sight, and our ship 
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“grinding and tearing away her timbers on arock! Those 
awful minutes! Then it appeared as though the vessel 
slipped a little, slipped down the side of something. And 
then soon it came to us in the dead silence, like whispers 
that spread, “She is off, — she is in deep water, —she is 
safe.” 

Awhile afterwards it was understood among the passen- 
gers that the ship did indeed leak, but not more than could 
easily be counteracted by two hand-pumps. So then again the 
ship began to move, but very cautiously; men in the bows, 
and men on the sides, feeling the way for us with the leads. 
In half an hour, it was considered that the ship was out of 
danger, — that, indeed, sailing with full force, she had struck 
on a rock, and escaped sinking. Soon a fog closed round 
us; and then the continual sounding of the fog-bell remind- 
ed us of other dangers at sea besides rocks. ‘There was 
much speculation among the passengers as to the cause of 
the accident, and the nature of the damage which the ship 
had sustained, and as to whether or not our voyage was 
likely to be continued in the Arabia beyond Halifax. But 
altogether our feelings were far from being unpleasant, in 
consequence of the accident. We had a triumphant sense 
of escape from danger, — a subdued confidence in the worth 
of the ship, which had carried us safely over a rock, — an 
increase of interest in one another, — and, no doubt, with 
many of our number a sense of Divine Providence, the 
more familiar and trustful for the peril in which we had 
been delivered. 

The next morning, on our rising, land was visible, — 
Nova Scotia, with its green hills and pine-woods. And oh! 
it was a sweet sight, — land, — mother-earth, as Homer so 
fondly calls it. It was delightful to see it, after having looked 
round for land so eagerly, when land was seventy miles 
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distant. In a little while, land on our right, and land on our 
left, Halifax was in sight. Soon our vessel was alongside 
of the wharf; and very soon we passengers were ashore. 
Halifax is a goodly city, when looked at from the water ; 
the houses rising in rows, one above another on the sides of 
the hills. But to walk in, the streets are rather mean. I 
passed by a church, and seeing it, I was reminded of the 
good old Tory, commemorated, I think, by Washington 
Irving, who used to make a voyage once every year from 
New York to Halifax, as was suspected, in order simply to 
gratify his loyal feelings with hearing King George prayed 
for in church. 

This was on Friday morning. When I returned to the 
ship from my excursion on land, a man had just arranged 
himself in a diving suit, and gone down into the water, and 
was walking about underneath the vessel to ascertain the 
extent of her damage. Ona raft, near by, was an air-pump, 
by which, through flexible tubes, the diver was supplied with 
air. Irom his examination, it appeared that a large part of 
the false keel had been torn from the vessel, and that one 
timber in her bows had been bruised, or, as the sailors de- 
scribed it, “broomed,” so that water oozed through it. It 
was said that our escape had been very wonderful, — that we 
passed over the rock exactly at high water, and that if we 
had struck upon it half an hour earlier or half an hour later 
than we did, inevitably the ship must have sunk. Just at 
the minute when we ran upon the rock, the water was at 
its deepest, and so our ship was floated over; merely her 
false keel being cut away. 

Such repairs as were possible at Halifax were effected 
on the vessel by Saturday morning. All the passengers, or 
nearly all of them, were in good spirits as to the vessel and 
the voyage. And we were anxious to have the hour come 
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for sailing again. I walked up into the city to the post- 
office, but when I returned, O how things were changed! 
for the passengers were streaming out of the vessel, calling 
for one another, calling for their luggage. I asked what 
it all meant,—the commotion, the fright, the sudden 
abandonment of the vessel. It was said “O, the ship is 
sinking! she is sinking! They say she is sinking now, this 
minute.” I went about the vessel inquiring who « they” 
were. But I could not find them. It was a sudden terror, 
rising no one could tell how. But such a scene as it was! 
Such fright, such bewilderment, such indecision, such eager, 
incoherent questionings! It was indeed a panic, which I 
had come into. 

I sought out the captain, and I learned from him that his 
passengers were indeed alarmed without any cause. Ulti- 
mately there was a meeting of the passengers in the saloon. 
And at this meeting was read the report of the Admiralty 
officers as to the state of the vessel, and her fitness for sea. 
Also it was announced that the mail-bags would remain with 
the vessel, and gold to the amount of half a million of dollars. 
And then, on behalf of the Cunard Company, it was offered 
to the passengers either to continue their voyage in the 
Arabia, or to wait at Halifax a fortnight, and then be 
forwarded in the Canada. As for myself, I thought well of 
continuing our voyage in the Arabia, because the damage 
which she had incurred was only a small leak, which from _ 
its character was not at all likely to increase. Still it wasa 
_ very painful matter to decide whether to go to sea in a leaky 
ship, or to wait at Halifax a fortnight and grow nervous, 
and then embark in a vessel which perhaps might really be 
less seaworthy than our own Arabia, even though damaged. 

In the afternoon, when our voyage was renewed, it was 
with the larger part of the passengers, many of them having 
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returned on board of the vessel, afier having left it. Twenty- 
seven persons, however, remained in Halifax, preferring to 
wait awhile, and then make the voyage in another steamer. 
Very sorry indeed we were to have them part from us. For 
we found that even strangers are made great friends by 
trembling together at the same danger. 

After leaving Halifax, there were seven or eight days of 
which I remember few incidents. Of course our direction 
was northwest ; and day by day, as we sailed towards the 
north, we noticed that the sky became of a paler blue; and 
every morning as we rose, we found that our watches were 
half an hour slow. 

The eighth day from leaving Halifax was Sunday, and on 
that morning land was looked for with great eagerness. At 
last it was announced, — and the news was shouted down the 
length of the vessel, down inte the saloon, and into the 
cabins, “ Land !—land!— 0, landin sight!” It was a dim 
speck, — a little haze just visible on the horizon, — but land, 
still land. Gradually it grew larger and larger, and more 
and more distinct, till evidently it was not mist, nor cloud, 
but some headland. 

At half past ten o’clock, we were assembled for divine 
service in the saloon. The sailors had come in, wearing 
their best blue jackets; the passengers had seated themselves 
and had Begun to open their prayer-books; the first mate 
had placed himself close to me, ready to say, “ Amen,” like 
a clerk; and myself, I was just about to commence the ser- 
vice, which possibly I may have intended should have been 
a little longer than the service of the previous Sunday ; when’ 
& messenger came tome and whispered, “The captain’s 

compliments! and he would be very much obliged to you, 
if you would make the service be as*short as possible, as he 
wants the men upon deck.” After this hint as to a short 
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“service, the sailors were soon upon the deck again, and so 


x 


also were the passengers. And now the land which we 
were approaching was recognized as Ireland.. And all 
through that Sunday, as we sailed along the Irish coast, 
there was many a heart among us in which went up thanks- 
givings, which needed no clergyman to give them voice, — so 
deep, and so earnest. All the afternoon, we sat on the deck, 
gazing at the green fields, and interested in every house 
which we could desery. And once we were much delighted 
by a man whom we saw descend the shore and step into a 
boat and row himself across an inlet of the sea, apparently 
on his way home from church. 

At an earlier hour than usual, the next morning, I went 
upon the deck, and just as I reached it we were exactly 
opposite to the light-house of Holyhead. For two or three 
minutes, it seemed to me to be the most beautiful object that 
ever I had seen. And even as I now remember it, I think 
it must have been a very pretty sight. The light-house, so 
white, stands on a patch of green turf in front of a high wall 
of rock. And on the morning when I saw it, down this high 
wall clouds of mist were hanging and curling. How many . 
a heart has rejoiced at the sight of that light-house, as I 
rejoiced. I grew grateful as I gazed at it, and remembered 
the perils through which we had been brought. And there 
came to my mind what is said in the book of Revelation, 
as to the renovated world. And O to me then the words 
sounded so full of meaning and so sweet! and I repeated 


- them to myself again and again, — “ And there shall be no 


more sea.” : 

By the mail which followed us from America, we learned 
that there had been with many of the newspapers not a little 
controversy as to the conduct of the agents of the Cunard 
Company in sending the Arabia to sea in a damaged condi- 
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tion from Halifax. And, as news from Halifax, we learned 
that during our voyage prayers had been offered up publicly, 
in all the churches of the city, for our safety. At Liverpool, 
when our vessel was examined in the dry dock, it proved 
that her injuries were exactly of the character which in Hal- 
ifax had been described. The rock on which the Arabia 
struck was understood, I think, to have been Blonde Rock, off 
Sable Island, — a rock only a few feet in width, I was told, 
and with no buoy to mark it. But surely there ought to be 
some warning of such a danger on a route so frequented. 

And now that we have come through our voyage safely, 
I feel as though our perils and anxieties had been an ex- 
perience worth having. Danger at sea is so unlike danger 
anywhere else. And one feels so helpless with it. But 
then, too, what turns that helplessness to sweet dependence, 
—it is so easy on the ocean to believe in God: for there, we 
are, as it were, alone with him. “The sea is his, and he 
made it”; the clouds are his chariot ; and the wings of the 
wind he rides upon. And the consciousness of danger is a 
mood in which things divine seem diviner still. And ever- 
more as the spirit grows earnest with excitement, the world 
of spirit feels the more real, and the more unreal also and 
the more nearly phenomenal feels this world of matter, across 
which storms rage and the seas ebb and flow. 

* * * * * 

I am staying in the outside of Manchester, at Higher 
Broughton, a place where I once passed three years. But 
in the direction of the city, many of the lanes in which I 
then wandered are now closely built streets; and the trees 
which beautified the fields have most of them since then been 
killed by smoke and vapors from chemical works. The city 
has spread widely in all directions, since I was familiar with 
it. The inhabitants too have changed very much. Most 
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of those who were the old leaders in thought and action, 
twenty years ago, are now dead. And the children of that 
time are the men and women now of almost middle life. 
Seventeen years are the half of the lifetime of a generation. 
And so, since I last walked the streets of Manchester, the 
place has been very nearly half emptied of its inhabitants, 
and been more than half renewed with them. And so it may 
reasonably be expected that now there may be some blossom, 
if not fruit, from the seeds which were scattered by the 
- philanthropists of twenty yearsago. The scattering of seed, 
however, is scarcely an emblem in accordance with the 
scene, in the direction of which I am looking, dense with 
smoke and crowds of people. 

What forests of chimneys there are here ! — standing not 
in Manchester only, but all over the surrounding region. 
For in this district are many towns like Heywood, which 
are as large as Lowell on the Merrimac, but the names of 
which are unknown in America. Within a circle of thirty 
miles round the Manchester Exchange, there is now a larger 
population than in the same space round St. Paul’s ‘Church 
in London. 

London is a wonderful place, the growth of a thousand 
years; but much more wonderful is Manchester, which eighty 
years ago was only a town of fifteen or twenty thousand 
inhabitants. By its cotton threads, how Manchester has 
linked itself with nearly all the cities of the world, — with 
Vienna, Rome, St. Petersburg, Madrid, Calcutta, Pekin, 
Timbuctoo, Alexandria. And these threads, by which these 
- gities are tied to Manchester, are living veins, by which 
Manchester is fed from abroad, and by which the city grows 
and grows in breadth and strength and wealth. 

Said Napoleon in regard to war, that it is the last piece 
of gold which wins. And in the late war, that last piece 
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was what had been made in the manufacturing districts. 
France, abounding in good rich land, and full of corn and 
wine, was utterly exhausted in the Russian war, and could 
not possibly have endured the cost of it for six months 
longer. Whereas, England was only just beginning to show 
herself, strong in the money which flows to her mills and 
her forges, from almost every shop in the world, from tents 
on the Niger, and from the huts of the Esquimaux. 

Land here too is at its high price, because of cotton-mills 
and woollen-mills and furnaces and forges. Produce becomes 
largely profitable, not by being eaten on the farm, but from 
being bought by townspeople. And it is because manu- 
facturers are so numerous, that land here is so valuable ; 

‘there being for the fruits of it such a large and good market. 
With every cotton-mill erected in Lancashire every acre 
increases in value to the Land’s End. The more profitable 
manufactures are, the better does farming pay. There is 
not a peasant of Northumberland whose life is not the 
easier for the mills of Bradford; nor is there a farmer of 
Cornwall but prospers the better for the markets of Lan- 
eashire. Emblematic of what so largely has always been 
the reliance of the people, in the House of Peers, the seat of . 
the Lord Chancellor is a woolsack. And, indeed, because 
of his being a landlord, there is not a duke but the ermine 
of his robes is lined with cotton-twist. ; 

A poor, cold district, with cold weeping skies, was Lan- 
cashire before the first cotton-mill was erected. Now wealthy 
itself, it has probably doubled the value of every farm in 
every county. And miserably as some of the peasantry 
still live, at least they are somewhat better fed than they 
were when Arkwright and Peel were almost of their class. 

The Lancashire people are a strong, independent, resolute 
race, with a dialect of their own, and I think I may say with 
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a tone of mind of their own. One day last week, I travelled 
a short distance up and down a canal, in a passage-boat. 
In the cabin, in the morning, was a woman, who would seem 
to have earned a small fortune as a little shopkeeper. Such 
self-assertion and self-sufficiency as she displayed, — such a 
copiousness of opinions and language, and yet also such 
shrewdness! “ America, —I know all about it. I lived six 
months at Hamilton in Canada. But I told the people there 
that I did not like their ways. I never disguised my opinion 
of them. I never deceived them as tomy mind. And I 
told them they were not the people for me, with their idle, 
slovenly doings. I went over in the summer, thinking I 
could be useful in the harvest. But they told me that I 
must not go into the fields, — that women did not work in the 
fields there. More shame for the women then, said I. So 
I took my rake and my fork, and I showed them how things 
were done in Lancashire. Beggars! I never give to them. 
Self-reliance is everything. What is the use of giving to a 
beggar? You relieve him to-day, and he is in want again 
to-morrow. But if you teach him to help himself, you do 
him good. People come to my door and beg, and I tell 
them to help themselves. I tell them to look at me. Ido 
all my own work, not because I am obliged to do it, but 
because nobody shall help me while I can help myself. And 
I say to every beggar, Go away and do as I do.” 

In the afternoon, in the same boat, was another Lancashire 
woman. She was carrying to Manchester what seemed to 
me to be the work of a hand-loom weaver, perhaps her own. 
A younger woman than the other, and different in some of 
her characteristics, she was yet a good example of the Lan- 
cashire character. She was modest, but firm in conversation 3 
and had a voice with which her strange dialect became quite 
musical. Often her sentiments were very shrewd, and yet 
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also kind, and even tender. She uttered herself much in 
proverbs; and always her words sounded like proverbs for 
their pungency. Also she had not a little wit; of which, 
however, she appeared to be quite unconscious. It was very 
interesting to hear her talk with her neighbors. And all the 
while she was speaking, she was very busy with her needle, 
making some garment for a child, working at it with great 
assiduity. When her work was finished, she took a tobacco- 
pipe and filled it, and then she smoked it with a look of great 
tranquillity. Both of these women, it seemed to me, were 
peculiarly Lancashire. 

From a little observation of my own, and from inquiries 
which I have made, I believe that in Manchester, during the 
last few years, there has been considerable improvement 
among the people; that there is not so much drunkenness as 
there used to be; that there is more reading, and of a better’ 
character than formerly, and that a much larger proportion 
of children are being educated now than ever before. For- 
merly, in many respects, Saturday’s work was not finished 
till late on Sunday morning. But now Saturday afternoon 
is a holiday at all places except provision-shops. And every 
evening of the week now, shops close at an earlier hour 
than formerly. Eighteen months since was established 
in Manchester the first daily newspaper. Now there are 
two such papers; and of one of them, which is sold at a 
penny, there are twenty thousand copies published. Also, 
within the last few years, three public parks have been 
opened for the people, and also public libraries have been 
established for their use. 

During a recent progress of the Queen, at Liverpool, the 
path by which she was to advance was kept clear and guard- 
ed by a strong police force. But in Manchester, notwith- 
standing the hundreds of thousands of persons with whom 
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the city was thronged, the streets were kept free for passage 
by the people themselves, who everywhere stood back from 
the middle of the road, and, with joining hands, made and 
kept straight lines, between which the Queen passed. This 
was an incident from which much good was argued as to the 
capacity of the people for order and self-government. 

I have no doubt that many unquestionable signs are to be 
found of improvement among the people of Lancashire. But 
the improvement may have been great, and yet not have 
reached any great height, as certainly it has not. And but 
for the soldiers encamped among them, in a time of distress 
I fear that still they might be a population terrible to live 
with. 

I visited two shops, where chiefly the poor procure their 
literature. From what I saw and from what I was told, I 

’ found that the quality of publications for the poor has much 
improved within the last twenty years. And there is now 
but little demand for writings of a licentious character. At 
these shops I saw on the counters such tracts as these: 
“The Worth of Fresh Air”; “ Are you thinking of Getting 
Married?” “The Happy Life”; “Cottage Homes.” 

* And side by side, I noticed these: “The Easy Ladder to 
Learning”; “The Gentleman’s Letter-Writer”; “The 
Card-Player’s Hand-Book”; “The Sunday Scholar’s Cas- 

-ket”; “The New Royal Fortune-Teller”; “The Gentle- 
man’s Guide to Etiquette;” “The Lives of Robbers and 
Murderers”; and “The Reasonableness of Christianity.” 

The shops were crowded with customers, asking for one 
thing and another, in what sounded almost like 4 foreign — 
tongue. Among other works on sale were two weekly news- 
papers and an almanac, of which these are the titles: “The 
Lancashire Fli-bi-neet,” “The Bordtun Luminary,” and 
“ T’Bome Milu Olmenac.” From the almanac I give, as a 
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specimen of dialect, the following attempt at humor ; and 
it illustrates a little the temper of the people. 


‘‘ Parson Luveash heirn wonse set a paynter on to paynt t’ 
church, at soa much it da, went ta see ha he wor goin on like, an 
fun him dabbin awa he fine stile, tut tune a ‘ Bobbin Joan an I.’ 
‘QO! ses t’ parson, ‘yo munnot sing songs here; ye mun sing 
hims.’ ‘ Ah,’ ses paynter, ‘ budah mun I do if I doant kno noan 2” 
‘ Why,’ ses parson, ‘yo no God Save t’ Qeen, dont yo?’ ‘ Bob 
shave t’ Qeen, do yo sat* ses paynter. ‘Nou, God Save t’ 
Qeen,’ ses parson. ‘QO, ah; Inothat,’ ses paynter; an soa he 
began a singin it, an t’ paynt-brush went tut tune as natural as 
kud be. ‘QO! ses t’ parson, ‘butdo yo paynt tut tune?’ ‘Hea,’ 
sed paynter, ‘I do that, annoa mistak.’ ‘ Why, then,’ sed parson, 
*strik off agean at Bobbin Joan, or else yo willant hev dun be 
doomsda.’ ”’ 


Here is another example of dialect, which I take from the 
“ Fi-bi-neet.” - It is something like an account of what was 
going on last week at Eccles, a village about three miles 
from this place. For two or three days, the streets of 
Manchester, in one direction, were full of carriages, labelled 
for Eccles. And this was what was to be seen there : — 


‘Hh! wat sheawtin, laughin — thrutchin, doncin, drinkin, 
smooking, jokin, fiddlin, un hurdy-gurdyin thir wur. Thir wur 
rush carts un morris doncers, peepshows un meawntibanks, shows 
wi greyt picthurs o things sich as ther wur never owt seen loike 
ith wuld. Tumblers i thir spangled tights, bendin thirsels into 
rainbows bi sunleet ua lamp leet. Haupnys wur tossin up isly 
places ut had bin wrang printud, fursome had too yeds un some 
too tails. Whirley-booards kept fillin th’ owners pockets wi cop- 

-per, th’ chaps ut put thir brass deawn had naut ta doo bo put 
deawn un watch th’ owner pick it up. Thir wur mint cake un 
thraycle sticks, jannock un gingerbread, pop (eawt ov o littel 
pump), painted colour ov a woman’s cheek, wi riddle un rose 
pink. Childer wi faces loike littel cherry-bums, wur blowin 
trumpets; th’ owd’st lad wur beawtin his drum wi his cap covert 
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wi hoss gowd, wol th’ yungist ith mother’s arms laugh’d thro it 
blue een, un then seem‘d to wunder wat it aw meant. 

That morn, as prim as pewter quarts, 

Aw th’ wenches coom un browt t’ sweethearts, 

Aw fund we're loike to hav three carts ; 

Twur thrung as Eccles wakes, mon.” 


This is the dialect of the poorer people of Lancashire, 
but under the influence of education it is already beginning 
to change. Formerly the bread eaten by the poor was 
almost exclusively oat-cakes. And these cakes baked very 
hard, and strung upon twine, and suspended from the kitchen - 
ceiling, used to be universal in their cottages. Now, how- 
ever, wheaten bread is much used. Clogs or shoes, with 
clumsy heavy wooden soles, were formerly the only shoes of 
the poor; but now though very common, yet they are not 
so universally worn as formerly. With the laboring popula- 
tion, both their speech and their modes of life are being 
refined by the help of that-plenty, which the manufacturing 
system draws to their neighborhood from all the regions of 
the world. 

A stalwort race is.this of Lancashire, and much taller, it 
is said, than the average stature of Englishmen. Always 
they have been eminent for energy. In the wars of the 
Roses, it was from Lancaster that one of the great parties 
was named. In the civil wars, Lancashire was a region on 
which Cromwell could confidently rely ; and always it has 
been a stronghold of freedom in the struggle between Church- < 
men and Nonconformists. In recent times, also, it has been 
‘from Lancashire the strength has been derived by which 
political progress has been sustained for England. And it 
is because of the activity, shrewdness, and decision of the 
people here, that one can hope for England things which one 
would despair of in the fens of Lincolnshire, or the beautiful 


scenes of Devon. 
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On investigation, Lancashire, I think, would be found to 
be remarkable for the number of self-educated persons it 
has produced. In its towns, and among its hills and cloughs, 
always and quite numerously there have been those whose 
energies have been urging them on to that struggle which is 
improvement, —men like Horrocks, who, untaught, found 
the way to track the planets on their courses, or like Ark- 
wright, with whose patient thought the spinning-mill began. 
And others also in great numbers there have been — musi- 
cians or botanists — whose recreations have been in search- 
ing the lanes and meadows for plants in the spirit of science, 
or in practising, in little companies, the works of Handel and 
Haydn, till they grew familiar with their beauties. And 
- always. there have been others, not a few, whose minds have 
been open to that spirit, with the influence of which sentiment 
is refined and language the most uncouth grows musical, — 
that spirit which transforms peasants and weavers into poets, 
and which finds a man cutting stone, and lifts him into the 
dignity of a sculptor. 

* % * % * 

York, dear old city, —how my heart throbbed towards it, 
as I approached it in a post-chaise, along the level road from 
Tadcaster. ~ For at York I passed five years of thought and 
study and friendship and quiet, — years, as it seems now, of 
happiness so pure and great. As I advanced through Mickle- 
gate Bar into the city, it seemed as though a living embrace 
had received me; and as I passed down Micklegate, up 
Ousegate, and along Coney Street, every now and then I 
started as though some voice had called to me from churches 
and houses, which had once been daily and familiar sights 
forme. But with my further stay in York, I grow serious, 
and indeed very sad. It is now nearly twenty years since 
I last saw the place. And now O the changes in it! The 
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stone buildings are little altered. But the “ houses of clay,” — 
alas for them ! for so few of them can I find or recognize. And 
they that dwelt in them have been crushed as though before 
the moth, so soon and so helplessly they seem to have gone. 
Continually as I walk the streets here, I feel as though about 
to meet some friend who never appears, and I am startled as 
though by hearing words which never can I hear but by 
the return of the dead to life. 

I do not think I could endure to be alone in this city for 
a day; and certainly, but that I am not alone, I should not 
remain in it an hour longer. For it so distresses me to walk 
these familiar streets and meet only unfamiliar faces, and to 
be drawn to one spot and another, only to see for one friend 
and another, and even for whole families, that their places 
know them no more. Their graves I could look upon with- 
out pain, I think; or if I sorrowed, I could comfort myself 
with a text, orsome immortal truth. But altogether different 
from the distress of the graveyard is this sadness which I 
feel for empty places, for distant forms, which never approach 
me, and for voices which only seem to speak. I am pained 
and distressed, not so much because this is for me a city of 

the dead, as because it is a place all alive with memories, — 
fall of voices, which speak to me, but which myself I cannot 
answer, — haunted, as it were, by the departed. 

But, no doubt, this sadness is the greater for the place in - 
which I feel it, because, fresh as Iam from the New World, 
I feel so solemnly the ancient character of this city, — this 
scene of departed generations and centuries, powers and 
forms of civilization. 

And for an ear which knows how to listen, O the memories 
which here call aloud from the depths of the earth, from 

~ ancient ruins covered with ivy, from the statues which sur- 
mount the city gates, and which look down from the sides of 
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the Minster, or which bend from beneath some old house- 


roof ! 
A queer, quaint, venerable place is this, — full of such 


crooked, very narrow streets, and such very, very narrow 


alleys. There are more than forty thousand inhabitants here, 
and yet these narrow roads are never crowded, even though 
the causeways are so narrow, that on most of them three 
persons cannot walk abreast. Through the middle of the 
city flows the river Ouse on its way to the Humber. And 
round the city, completely encircling it, are stone walls, a 
large portion of which are in perfect repair. In these walls 
are four principal gates, called bars, and some smaller gate- 
ways called posterns. A gate here is called a bar; and, | 
as in Scripture, a gate is a street. The very names of 
the streets in York make the visitor feel himself a stranger 
in the city, — Sheldergate, Briggate, Goodramgate, Swine- 
gate, Whipmawhapmagate, Spurriergate, Walmgate, Watlin- 
gate, Ugeleforth. Other names there are, which suggest 
their own far, far away origin,—Jewbury, some local- 
ity once used by the Jews, and to which they were re- 
stricted, — Knavesmire, the poor men’s common-land, — 
Bedern, the place of the Bedesmen, men of prayer, — and 
the Foss, a canal dug by the Romans as a fossa, and for 
military purposes. 

The churches in York are very numerous, but they are 
very old, and they seem small, and as though dwarfed by 
their neighborhood to the Minster. Their names, some- 
times, sound singularly, — St. Peter the Little, St. Trinity, 
St. Michael le Belfrey, St. Crux, St. Sampson, St. Trinity 
cum St. John del Pike, and St. Olave. St. Olave was St. 
Olaf, the great Danish saint; and the church of his name 
was founded soon after the year 1000, by a Danish earl. 

But Danish, Norman, Saxon, Roman, — the city abounds 
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in such memorials, and with buildings, ruins, and other re- 
mains of the Middle Ages: and well it may; for York was 
the chief station of the Romans in Britain, while they 
possessed the country; till very recent times, it was the 
metropolis of the North; and for more than a thousand 
years, it has been the seat of an archbishopric. 

Here still standing upright are parts of the fortifications, 
inside of which the Roman soldiers practised those military 
tactics, strong in which they held the world in their grasp. 
Here from its lofty mound still frowns Clifford’s Tower, 
erected by William the Norman, to awe and control the 
few inhabitants left inthe North after that awful devastation 
by which the name of the Conqueror was a name to tremble 
at for ages after his death. Here still, circling the city, 
stand the walls whence enemies were watched, as they 
approached across the broad plain in the wars of the Roses, 
and during the civil wars of Charles and Cromwell. Here 
still, a gateway of the city, stands that Micklegate Bar, in 
front of which was fixed the head of the Duke of York 
after his defeat, the face turned towards the city, and in 
reference to which Shakespeare makes Queen Margaret 
say, “York may overlook the town of York.” Here still 
are to be seen extensive ruins of St. Mary’s Abbey, mention 
of which is so frequent in the poems of Robin Hood. 

But yet the city was formerly so often besieged and 
captured and ravaged by Picts and Saxons, Danes and 
Normans, and by men of the White Rose and men of the 
Red, that the monumental remains of antiquity, numerous 
-as they are, are yet not so many as might be expected 
from the many narratives in which history makes mention 
of the city. 

Here in York, in the name of the Roman emperor, law 
was once administered by Papinian, a famous jurist, whose 
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mind is still felt in our courts of justice. Here died the 
Roman Emperor Severus, looking back on the many offices 
which he had filled during his rise from lordly estate to the 
imperial throne, and exclaiming, “I have been all, and yet 
am now no better for it.” And here too died the Emperor 
Constantius. Here on this spot was Constantine proclaimed 
Emperor by the Roman army, — that Constantine who was 
afterwards surnamed the Great, and in whose conversion to 
Christianity the whole world was converted. Here was born, 
and here was educated, that Alcuin who was the preceptor 
of Charlemagne, and who removed to France to become one 
of the morning-stars of modern civilization. Here died 
Siward, the Danish earl, whom his countrymen agreed to 
call the Great,—a Christian, but in whom the old Norse 
spirit was so strong, that he bemoaned himself thus on his 
death-bed: “O, what a shame it is for me, who have 
escaped death in so many dangerous battles, to die like a 
beast at last!” Here, all unconscious of any peril from 
William of Normandy, did King Harold, the night after his 
victory over the Danes, celebrate his success in the greatest - 
battle which had then ever been fought in England. Within 
these walls did Henry the Sixth receive the news of that 
defeat which started him away into Scotland as a fugitive ; 
and here with what had been Henry’s own royal cap was 
_ his successor Edward the Fourth crowned as king. Here 
on his way to London did James the First, in the company 
of the Dean and Mayor of York, begin to feel himself a 
sovereign, after a very different manner from what had been 
allowed him by the Puritans of Edinburgh ; and here, too, 
for several months, did his son Charles intrench himself as 
king, after the Londoners had become men too much in 
earnest for him to endure patiently. 


In York are also to be seen many articles of antiquity 
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very interesting, and which illustrate the history of the city, — 
coins with which once the Roman soldiers were paid, — pieces 
of money, which had been hidden away, perhaps when some 
attack was dreaded from the Picts or the Danes, — kilns, in 
which potters burned their vessels, — tessellated pavements, 
of which once householders were proud, — and baths, reclin- 
ing in which the Romans went back in their thoughts to a 
country of vines and to a climate more genial than this of 
cloudy Britain. 

A very singular article of antiquity, and very interesting, 
is the drinking-horn which the Saxon Earl Ulphus rose from 
his death-bed to carry to the Minster, in token of its being 
his will to bequeath all his lands to that Church of St. Peter. 
This drinking-horn, once the tip of an elephant’s tusk, has 
carved upon it figures exactly resembling those which have 
recently been copied from Assyrian marbles. For a thou- 
sand years has this horn belonged to the Minster. And 
could its history be traced beyond Earl Ulphus, probably it 
would be found to have been a curiosity brought away from 
Assyria by some soldier when his legion was being moved 
thence to another quarter of the Roman empire, and perhaps 
to Britain. 

Eboracum was the Latin name for York. And the site of 
Eboracum was nine feet below the surface of the present 
_ streets of York. Always it would seem that more is brought 
into a city than is ever carried out. And it is thus that 
the city of York has been elevated so much above the level 
on which it stood fifteen hundred years ago. And so now, 
~ when here excavations are made of the soil, it is like digging 
into antiquity deeper and deeper. First, perhaps, at the 
depth of a few inches, may be found a shilling of Queen 
Anne ; then, lower down, some bullet or cannon-ball, the 
discharge of which Prince Rupert may have heard; then, 
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perhaps, some piece of pottery inscribed with old English 
letters, or some pilgrim’s token brought away from Canter- 
bury or Walsingham. Then, lower still, is reached the depth 
at which, a little while ago, was discovered a hoard of several 
thousand Saxon coins. And down deeper still than this is 
the level at which are found ornaments, such as Roman 
ladies may have lost, weapons, which must once have 
been grasped by legionaries,—— and pens, spoons, pins, 
combs, bodkins, needles, glass bottles, beads, bells, knives, 
and other such articles as show where houses have once 
stood, 

Nine feet below the level of the present streets are the 
roads with which Severus was familiar, and along which 
once a father went to weep over his daughter’s stone coffin, 
as he read upon it this inscription so simple and tender: “ To 
the Gods, the Manes. To Simplicia Florentina, a most 
innocent being, Felicius Simplex, her father, of the Sixth 
Legion Victorious, dedicated this.” This poor father beside 
his daughter’s coffin, comforting himself with a belief in the 
region of the shades, and wiping away his tears to read the 
words, which some British workman had cut for him, — he 
is a picture to think of. The poor father with his comfort- 
less faith! ~The stern soldier crushed in his armor by a 
blow which he had not learned how to bear! For probably 
he had never once consorted with those despised, persecuted 
people of his time, from whom he might have learned to put 
on the breastplate of faith, and for a helmet the hope of 
salvation. Dust fearing for dust, and then weeping for it, be- 
side a coffin, — this is what we are and all we are, till we 
are quickened into the consciousness of being accountable to 
heavenly powers, and until the Spirit bears witness with our 
spirits as to what we are. 


York, ancient city, the city of so many generations! We 
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tread the earth of it with some sense of sacredness, on ac- 
count of the dead who lie buried beneath ; and we breathe 
the air of it, with a sorrowful sense of its being mortal 
breath ; and we walk the streets here with an awe on the 
soul, as though from moving in a crowd of ghosts. And, 
indeed, continually are we made here to think of those who 
have been in the world before us, and who departed this 
twilight of life for greater light,— ancient Britons,: who 
worshipped God with trembling in deep oak-forests, — 
Romans, who erected altars here to the gods not of Italy 
alone, but of almost every country which they had ever 
visited, — Danes, who rushed upon death here, confident 
of being welcomed by Odin in the halls of Valhalla, — 
Christians of the Middle Ages, — scholars, who passed their 
lives in the enlargement of human thought, — saints, who 
attempted with their prayers to hold the world of men more 
firmly to the throne of God,—and men and women, in a 
long succession, who trusted it was the way to heaven along 
which they walked, their lives regulated for them by the 
ringing and the tolling of the Minster bells, and by those 
services and customs of which the Minster was the high 
sanction. 

Surely never were mother and daughter more unlike than 
are York and New York. And yet in all England there 
is no city more worthy of having a namesake in the New 
World than this of which I am a sojourner at present. 

* * * x. % 

It is Sunday morning. And the Minster bells, O how 
sweetly and joyously they ring! The city is filled with 
their music, every street and square and house; and one 
thinks that so also every heart must be. These bells up in 
their towers, how they seem to give voice to the sentiments 
with which they are lettered! One minute, we seem to 
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hear, “ Music is medicine to the mind”; and another min- 
ute the peal sounds like 


“ To honor both of God and King 
Our voices shall in concert ring.” 


But hark, this full, quick, joyous tune! How the sixth bell 
seems to lead with its inscription, — ; 


“ Our voices shall, with joyful sound, 
Make hills and valleys echo round.” 


But how can we write about the Minster itself! The vast, 
gray building, that would be so wide, only that it is so long, 
and that would be so broad and long, only that it is so high! 
A monument of ages, —a slow growth of toil and skill and 
art, — a mountain of stone shaped into the form as though 
of worship! Windows so lofty, roofs that climb above 
roofs, buttress and flying buttress, turrets and towers, — 
windows in rows, and windows above windows, — niches in 
the walls, from which statues have fallen, and in some of 
which still there are statues standing, — and walls all alive 
with meaning and beauty, — this is what the Minster is to 
look at, as the spectator comes upon it, emerging from some 
narrow, crooked street upon the Minster-yard. But the 
longer he gazes, the more nearly speechless becomes his 
admiration. For what words have been used on other 
buildings he feels are wrong and weak for this. And he 
can only look and wonder, and wonder and look. 

But now, at this south door, let us enter the Minster. O 
what rows of pillars, and what arches! And then these 
painted windows, and these windows above windows! And 
O these vaulted ceilings, — these high, high roofs! And 
made plain to the bodily eye, O this beauty of holiness! 
All this we see; and this is what we first feel on stepping 
into the Minster. But with advancing up it, O how mean 
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we feel ourselves; and how we feel abashed as though by 
heights above heights of intelligence ; and how we feel hum- 
bled as though by lofty goodness, which only this instant 
have we known of! 

And with staying here we feel the more deeply. Our 
wonder deepens into awe; and the beauty of holiness begins 
to feel like its chastening power. But this sublimity, which 
we feel, is as though from looking up into heaven ; this sense 
of space is as though from some wide, wide view. The 
power of art this is, the completeness of it, the wonder of it, 
that even stone walls affect us with the sense of the infinite. 

But O the beauty, the rich colors, the gorgeousness of 
these painted windows, — these windows, which would seem 
so immense, only that they are so well proportioned! See 
this eastern window, grand and great. Yet it is a surprise 
to us to discover how many complete pictures it contains ; 
for indeed there are in it representations of nearly all the 
principal events of the Bible, beginning with the six days of 
the Creation. Then here see these prophets, see these saints, 
with the light of heaven streaming through them still. But 
how beautiful this window is, which is called the Five Sisters : 
it is so simple to glance at; but yet to examine, it is for 
pattern so intricate. 

But hark, the organ! Let us listen to it, for indeed it 
sounds here as seldom it does in any other place. And 
truly this Minster is the home of the organ. And now, 
through these doors of ornamented brass, let us go into the 
choir. It is an enclosure in the eastern nave, — a church 
within a church. These stalls against the sides, with names 
above them, are the seats of the prebendaries ; that brass 
eagle with his outspread wings is a reading-desk ; that open 
space in the oak-work, with a cushion in front, is the throne 
of the archbishop. But now the voluntary is finished ; and 
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evening service begins. How unlike this is to anything 
American, — anything at least that is Protestant in America! 
What do I think of it? I do not know, I cannot tell. 
And to-day, at least, I can only be still and listen and feel. 
What is-chanted or sung I do not know, — familiar words, 
no doubt, though they are not to be recognized. And for 
the present, at least, it suffices me, this religion of the eye 
and the ear. One, two, three,— what harmony in their 
voices, with these fifteen or sixteen choristers! How they 
chant the prayers, as though with one voice! This chant- 
ing of prayers is odd to think of, yet the effect of it is rev- 
erential, though dreamy. OQ, it is the luxury of humility, 
this style of lamentation, so painless, this pleasant mode of 
confessing sin! But yet it is all very singular to a Puritan 
striving evermore for clear thought and strong conviction, 
and jealous of nothing so much as having his sin feel easy to 
confess. But still from this priest chanting the prayers, 
from these vicars, choral and singing boys, from this great 
organ, and from this music, grown perfect for its purpose by 
use during a thousand years, in some way there is produced 
a sensation which one is contented to believe must be relig- 
ious. Chanting now, and now singing, — now a lonely voice, 
and now all the choristers in unison, — dead silence now, and — 
now the might of the organ, — my soul is enraptured with it 
all, if not purified. A sea of harmony is this, on the waves 
of which my soul seems to rise and fall; a dream this is, in 
which, free of the body, my soul has music made for her, such 
as the world never echoes with “ Amen!” Whata grand ac- 
cord of organ-notes and voices! More than supplication, it 
sounds like triumphant annunciation. “Amen!” It sounds 
as though it were joined in by seraphs, and as though it were 
too joyous to be the utterance only of men of sin and sorrow. 
But ah! it is over. The people begin to move. The 
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~ gates in the screen are opened. And soon they all disappear, 
the congregation, vergers, singers, and clergymen. Soon I 
pass out into the open air. And by the clock over the door, 
I see that it is five. Five o’clock, only five; and I dined at 
‘three. Why, the service just finished, — in this broad light, 
what a dream it seems to have been.’ Is it wrong to say so? 
Almost, I fear, it may be. I fear that it may be captious 
criticism. But yet I think that this is a form of worship 
which never would invigorate me with holy resolution, or 
strengthen me with any abiding sense of God or right or 
truth. Almost J am ashamed to say so; but indeed this was 
what I felt, as I descended the Minster steps, to return home 
by those streets on which shop-doors open on week-days, 
and which are trodden, the week round, by men and women, 
who know of sin and sorrow, and who need to be made to 
know of God, with that distinctness with which Jesus spoke 
of him. And perhaps it is not presumptuous to suppose, 
that perhaps that distinctness of knowledge which Jesus 
communicated can be conveyed only by that simplicity of 
means which Jesus used. 

Again I am in the Minster, being desirous of hearing the 
service on a week-day. It is a morning service, but the 
manner of it is the same as the service which I attended on 
Sunday afternoon. Here are eight persons for a congrega- 
tion, though on Sunday there were two or three hundred. 
And it is for such a small result as this, that the vast edifice 
of the Minster is maintained, that there are two services here 
daily, the year round, that all these choristers and vergers 
are paid, that all those prebends are endowed, and the Dean 
is made a wealthy man. To what small ends have shrunk 
what were once the grand uses of the Minster! I would not 
have the Minster doors open to the Church of Rome again ; 
but I must say that in the Minster the Church of England 
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is not at home. And listening to the service which goes on 
here, and remembering how it is read, and must be read» 
whether it be believed or not, one feels that probably the 
Church is weak through those very acts of Parliament which 
are intended to be her strength. By the Thirty-Nine Articles, 
to all the hundreds of propositions involved in which every 
clergyman is made to pledge himself,——by the manner in 
which he is bound to think and feel and act and preach only 
in conformity with these Articles, — by the way in which his 
utterances are liable to be censured by his superiors, and to 
be prosecuted in the ecclesiastical courts for heresy, — by 
these means, the English Church is estranged from the spirit, 
the ways, and the wants of the age, is weak for work and 
weakened for thought. 

With walking up and down these grand aisles, one grows 
sad, as though for decayed glories and vanished uses. For 
this Church of St. Peter, beautiful as it is, is yet really but 
the ruin of what it once was, both in magnificence and use. 
Here and there is a monumental cross, which reminds one of 
how the whole vast floor was once covered with inscriptions for 
the dead. A little tarnished gilding, and a spot of coloring 
scarcely perceptible, tell how statues and walls were once 
ablaze with grandeur. And then in these aisles the curious 
stranger wanders up and down, from nave to nave and from 
transept to transept, only to make them seem the more utterly 
disused, In that western aisle alone, ranged against the wall, | 
once stood forty altars, where every day as many priests 
repeated prayers for the souls of the departed. And in that 
middle aisle formerly the floor was marked with little circles, 
to denote the spots, beginning at the grand western entrance, 
on which more than a hundred priests stationed themselves 
on the greater days of the calendar. These pillars were 
sometimes hung with silk; and then against these walls, 
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__O the monuments which once stood in brass and marble ! — 


grand tombs some of them,and some simple inscriptions, but 
all of them helping to people the Minster with recollections 
of saints and heroes and good citizens. And now let us look 
at this huge font, how it stands by this pillar with a lid which 
can be raised only by a rope and pulley. But ah! this cob- 
web, this dust! This font was placed here, erected here, in 
faith and for baptism ; but now it stands only a relic of the 
past, and a reminder of what once the Minster was in the 
North. 

But in the days when this Minster was not as old as it is 
now, before it had been worn by wind and rain as much as 
it now is, and before it had been defaced by zealots and been 
despoiled by thieves, it stood in the. city, the centre of a 
great sisterhood of churches, a large part of which have been 
suppressed. And then, too, there were convents of monks 
and nuns, vowed to the service of God and man, by oaths of 
more or less efficacy, and at the gates of which, in the worst 
of times, always the poor were relieved. Also withinside 
the same city walls with the Minster, there were not fewer 
than thirty hospitals for the sick, all of them founded in a 
religious spirit, and tended by persons of a religious profes- 
sion. Of one of these hospitals, that of St. Leonard, there 
are still considerable remains. The whole of the basement 
was an ambulatory, —a place of exercise for the sick. Here 
the patients walked in inclement weather, being kept warm 
by fires in two great chimney-places. Above this ambula- 
tory were the wards for the patients. Adjoining one side of 
the hospital, and on a level with the beds, and’with doors 
opening so as to show the whole of its interior, was a chapel 

where Mass was celebrated in such a way as that bedrid- 
den sufferers could witness the service. These sick people, 
as they lay in their beds, were almost under the shadow of 
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their Minster ; and so often must they have listened to the 
Minster bells, calling to prayer, tolling for the dying, tolling 
for the dead, and ringing for joy. 

T am not a Catholic, and I am not for good reasons, as I 
think ; but for love of the Minster I could wish to have seen 
one of its days, its great days in former times, when it stood 
in the city, convents, hospitals, and churches so numerous 
about it as to cover almost half of the city with their build- 
ings, —some of them humble chapels, and others of them 
vast structures like St. Mary’s Abbey. And indeed, in those 
days every inch in the broad spaces of the Minster was of 
use, and every part of it was alive with beauty ; and all the 
year round, the whole day through, its doors were never 
closed, but were always open for religious services, which 
continually were ending and being renewed. 

Hardly can I help endowing the Minster with a spirit, a 
Genius. And this Genius, —I think of it as having been out- 
raged in the early days of Protestantism, and by that shame- 
ful Act of Uniformity, by which the Book of Common Pray- 
er was established for use, in the early days of Charles the 
Second. Yes, and very largely the Minster was stripped of 
Popery by hands eager chiefly for the gold, which they could 
tear away. And the altars in it were very often broken 
down by men who were Protestants one day, and Catholics 
another, and intent only on the silver cups, which they could 

put into their melting-pots. And the Genius of the Minster 
still is sorrowful for all this, and sorrowful for the crowds 
which once rejoiced with him and wept with him, and whom 
now he never sees. Ah, yes! this Minster, for the spirit in 
which it was built, it ought to receive into it worshippers of a 
larger mind, a broader charity, a more earnest brotherhood, 
than would seem to meet there now, or than indeed well can 
meet there according to law. ? 
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How long I have known the Minster! How many, many 
of the best hours of my life were measured for me by the 
clock over the south entrance! How many of my days 
I have known as ended by hearing at midnight the slow, 
deep tones of the Minster clock! In how many an hour of 
meditation has the Minster, visible from afar off, been like 
the companion of my thought! How often I have walked 
its aisles, till I have felt myself, as it were, growing into its 
spirit! How much I owe the Minster for the feelings of 
sublimity into which it has drawn me up, — for some sur- 
viving presence of antiquity with which it has made me 
familiar, — for the holy awe with which it has chastened my 
soul, — for the beauty which it has taught me how to feel, — 
and for the high, good thoughts which I have reached not 
without help from its Genius! 

The Minster was built by Catholics, and myself I am a 
Protestant. But the Catholics of five hundred years ago, 
had they been living now, might have been people of my own 
way of thinking. Ah yes! Spiritual fathers of mine, the 
great bishops and doctors of former ages, and the noble 
artists with whose handling the very stones grew devout, — 
I will not give them up as my kindred, till I can believe that 
they would have lived through the experiences of these latter 
ages, and not have been altered in mind. O founders of 
the Minster which I have loved so much! I cannot think but 
that we are of one soul, — you with your grand old building, 
and I with these feelings, these thoughts, which so largely 
_are owing to you. 
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THE BROAD CHURCH. 


Ir is known that, among the ministers and members of the 
Church of England, — a Church once supposed to preserve a 
peculiar and inviolable unity, — there have appeared within 
a few years such marked differences of faith as all allow to 
be fundamental. These differences relate, first, to the doc- 
trine of Future Punishment; and a distinguished Professor 
was deposed from a theological chair, in one of the first Uni- 
versities, for daring to believe and teach, as John Foster and 
others had before him, that eternal torment is not a doctrine 
of revelation, even if it can be reconciled with reason and 
the character of God. Then we had essays and dissertations, 
from some of the leading theologians of England, on the 
Atonement, and related themes; in regard to which it is 
enough to refer the inquirer to the large volume of “ Theo- 
logical Essays,” collected by Dr. Noyes, and recently pub- 
lished by the American Unitarian Association. The com- 
mentaries of Conybeare and Howson, and Jowett also, 
are well known. And now another volume comes directly 
from England, on a subject greater than any other in dispute, 
because affecting all others through the interpretation of the 
Scriptures and the very authority of revelation; namely, 
the subject of Inspiration. The Rev. John Macnaught, a 
prominent Episcopal clergyman of Liverpool, first broached 
_ heretical and dangerous opinions, as they were deemed, in 
a “Clerical Society,” and then published a large volume 
on the subject ; for which double offence he was duly “ ex- 
pelled” from said Society, by & vote of fifty-five of his 
brethren, only four voting in the negative, and three re- 
fusing to vote. 


We have been amused, mortified, and provoked, in about 
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equal measure, in reading the account which Mr. Mac- 
naught has published, of the measures, letters, and various 
ecclesiastical doings, that preceded his expulsion. They 
occurred during last year, and make a pamphlet of eighty- 
eight pages. His brethren, by whom the act was consum- 
mated, were very averse to the publication of the matter. 
And well they might be. The nineteenth century has not. 
recorded, to our knowledge, a more unjust, undignified, im- 
politic, or anti-Christian proceeding. For the sake of the 
Church and humanity, we should have been willing that the 
whole should sleep in silence. But the seventy clergymen 
did not keep silence themselves, and it was too much to 
expect of the arraigned and excommunicated brother that 
he would submit in silence. He evinced a brave, outspoken 
frankness through the whole ; and though a little more pol- 
icy, with less aggressiveness on his part when attacked, would 
possibly have conciliated and produced a different result, it 
might not have been as well for the cause of truth and justice. 
If men and ministers will be intolerant, act in violation of 
their own rules, refuse to allow the freedom which all “ dis- 
cussion” implies, and childishly attempt by their exclusive- 
ness to punish honest difference of opinion and arrest the 
world’s progress, it is better that the whole should come to 
the light, and appear just as it is. We thank Mr. Macnaught 
for his resolute fidelity to his clear convictions, and his manly 
courage in declaring them, and vindicating his own rights. 
His views of Inspiration relate to the verbal infallibility 
of the Bible. And the fact is sufficiently humiliating, that, at 
this day of the Christian age, a man can be accused, tried, con- 
demned, and expelled from fraternal communion, for doubt- 
ing whether every word of the Old and New Testament, 
even in the translation, is inspired and infallible! It is not 
his own Church, it will be remembered, nor any ecclesiastical 
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body or authority, that has thus set in judgment upon a 
dissenting brother, and cut him off by an arbitrary exercise 
of power. The “Liverpool Clerical Society” is only a 
voluntary pastoral association, whose direct and chief object 
is “ discussion,” one half of their monthly meetings being 
devoted to theological subjects, and another to practical. 
Nor did Mr. Macnaught obtrude his views upon his brethren. 
On the contrary, he was expressly appointed, with another 
member, to read an essay on the subject of Inspiration, that, 
as usual, the whole matter might be opened and discussed. 
This was done on the 8th of January, 1855. His friend, 
Dr. Baylee, who preceded him in the debate, took the 
ground that there “was no logical resting-place between 
verbal inspiration and atheism. A man must either believe 
that every word,of Scripture was inspired, or he ought 
(logically) to deny the existence of a God.” Mr. Macnaught, 
in his turn, “contended against the popular idea that in- 
Spiration implied infallibility. He argued that the Bible ~ 
was inspired, but that this did not prevent there being 
errors in the Bible. If rightly regarded, this recognition 
of errors in the inspired volume rather helped Christian 
faith than otherwise.” This of course led to a vehement 
discussion. Not that many of those present attempted to 
meet the argument, or show its fallacy ; but they declared 
Mr. Macnaught’s views to be “ perilously erroneous ”; they 
charged him with denying the inspiration of the Bible; they 
spoke of his opinion as “ infidelity, or the next thing to it” ; 
and one brother said, “he would not stoop to pick up a 
Bible which might lie at his feet, unless he thought it was 
the infallible word of God.” : 

More than a year passed, however, before any steps were 
taken against the offender, in the Clerical Society. He was 
on the best terms apparently with all the members, taking 
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part in the various debates, but never reviving the delicate 
subject. At a later meeting, April, 1856, the assigned 
topic for discussion was “The Example of Christ, and its 
Limitations” ; a singular mode of putting the question, cer- 
tainly. And more singular was the declaration of the first 
debater, leaving us to infer that Mr. Macnaught was not the 
only member of that clerical body holding peculiar opinions. 
“The opener (Mr. Cowan) argued that Jesus was, in many 
respects, for various reasons, not a proper example for us.” 
In opposition to this opinion, Mr. Macnaught maintained 
“that our blessed Saviour should in all things be our 
example.” This position he illustrated and enforced by 
various citations, going to show that it was a duty to follow 
Christ’s example, “even in his sufferings,’ and quoting to 
that point “a most remarkable passage, in which Paul spoke 
of our Saviour’s afflictions as being (in some sense) defi- 
_cient.” We are quoting his own account of what he said, 
and ask attention to the passage referred to, — Col. i. 24: 
“T Paul am made a minister who now rejoice in my suffer- 
ings for you, and fill up that which is behind of the afilic- 
tions of Christ in my flesh, for his body’s sake, which is the 
Church.” Mr. Macnaught’s exposition of this passage, which 
he insisted must mean “that the sufferings of Christ were 
in some sense deficient,” produced a sensation and visible 
« shudder” in the room, and he was accused of “ preaching 
Antichrist.” Permission to explain was at first refused him, 
but granted toward the close of the evening, when he de- 
clined entering at that time upon a discussion of the “ great 
and difficult subject of the Atonement,” but would gladly do 
it if the subject should be assigned for another evening. 
This was not done. 

Soon after the meeting, he was visited by a leading mem- 
ber of the Society, one of the “ Managing Committee,” who 
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called wholly as a friend, but suggested to Mr. Macnaught, 
in the course of conversation, the expediency of “his quietly 
retiring from the Society.” This he did, not only from what 
had passed in the meetings of the brethren, as stated already, 
but from having just read, “with painful interest,” Mr. Mac- 
naught’s book on Inspiration, just published. The request 
that he would withdraw from the Society took Mr. Mac- . 
naught by surprise; and he declared himself not prepared to 
follow that advice, without further consideration. A dis- 
cussion ensued on “imputed righteousness and vicarious suf- 
fering,” on which they differed, but the interview closed with 
professions of mutual regard and uninterrupted friendship. 
Nothing more transpiring, judge of Mr. Macnaught’s sur- 
prise, when, at the next regular meeting of the Society, only 
three days after that friendly interview, the Secretary opened 
the business by saying that he had been instructed by the 
“ Committee of Management” to give the following notice: 
“The Rev. John Macnaught, having avowed in meetings 
of this Society sentiments respecting the inspiration of 
Scripture and the atonement of Christ's death which are 
contrary to the deepest convictions of its members, — Re- 
solved, That he be no longer considered a member of this 
Society.” One or two of the members instantly offered to 
move and second the resolution at the next’ meeting ; not 
one of the sixty-three present saying a word in opposition, 
or expressing the least sympathy for the brother who was to 
be thus summarily ejected from a Society whose whole pur- 
pose was discussion, and whose rules, as they admitted, gave 
them no authority, as their history afforded no precedent, for 
such a proceeding. It was defended solely on the urgency 
and necessity of the case. Mr. Macnaught expressed his 
utter amazement at so sudden and high-handed a measure, 
and asked to be heard. This privilege was refused him, and 
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the President immediately called for the subject of the even- 
ing, which was * The Existence and Power of Satan”; a 
subject, by the way, that seems to us not altogether irrele- 
vant! The debate proceeded, and when it came to Mr. 
Macnaught’s turn to speak, being invited as usual, he “ ven- 
tured not to make any assertion,” but to ask for information ; 
whether, considering the frequent reference of the New 
Testament writers to demons, as the causes of certain dis- 
orders, and other similar facts, “ it was theologically neces- 
sary to believe in personal devils, in order to account for the 
undeniable existence and power of evil.” This looks as if 
our friend, now under the ban, might be heretical on some 
other points beside those specified in the resolution for ex- 
pulsion. Curious things are sometimes said in those meet- 
ings, we should judge, by others also. “In the course of the 
discussion, Mr. Howson remarked, that his difficulty was not 
to believe in the Devil. Of that he found abundant proof in 
himself” (he will pardon us for italicizing that word) “and 
in everything. His difficulty was to believe in God.” 
What can this mean? We have heard of its being said of 
some one, “ He is an atheist, — he does n’t believe in the 
Devil.” But here is a man who does believe in the Devil, 
finding him everywhere, but has great difficulty in believing 
in God! The Liverpool Clerical Society has not finished 
its work yet ; there are other members to be looked after, — 
one who thinks that Christ is not a proper example for us 
“in some respects,” and another who finds it much easier to 
believe in Satan thanin God. Are these declarations insig- 
nificant and harmless, compared with the opinion that every 
word of the Old and New Testament is not infallible ? 
But our story must be finished. At the next meeting of 
the Society, Mr. Macnaught, having during the interval called 
in vain for a statement of the definite charges on which he 
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was to be tried, was allowed a limited time in which to make 
his defence ; and he did it ably, taking not the defensive 
only, but distinctly charging the Society with haste, injustice, 
and a disregard of their own rules, in the whole procedure ; 
and especially in now allowing him only forty-five minutes, 
and this before hearing the accusations, while nearly three 
times that space was given to his accusers in the beginning 
and the end, and he was refused the common privilege of 
replying. In regard to his alleged heresy on. the subject of 
Inspiration, he avers that he simply takes his stand at the 
side of Michaelis, Marsh, Burnet, Neander, Tholuck, Hinds, 
Hampden, Thirlwall, and Whately, — all of whom had more 
or less definitely questioned the verbal infallibility of the 
Scriptures. One brother alleged that the authorities which 
Mr. Macnaught had cited “ were not honestly quoted,” -—a 
serious charge, which he did not attempt to substantiate. 
“Mr. Macnaught offered the pages from which his quota- 
tions were made, but he did not receive the courtesy of a re- 
ply.” The vote was taken, declared to be largely in favor 
of expulsion, and the meeting was hurriedly broken up, 
only sixteen members, out of sixty-two, remaining to per- 
form the closing devotional service. 

Such is a condensed account of a most remarkable chap- 
ter in ecclesiastical discipline. We have no room for a 
particular account of the book on Inspiration, to which the 
accusers frequently referred, though it had not been named in 
the resolution, and was not regularly before the Society. It 
is a fair octavo, written with ability and a good spirit, though 
not profound or entirely satisfactory to us. But it is an im- 
portant book, as the first entire volume that has come from 
such a source, so far as we know, in opposition to the infal- 
libility of the Scripture records. Its definition of Inspira- 
tion, whatever else may be thought of it, is sufficiently at 
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variance with all orthodox definitions that have ever come 
in our way. After quoting some Collects of the Church of 
England, Mr. Macnaught says: “There is still recognized 
and admitted, among all believers, the ancient, Scriptural, 
and only true idea of Inspiration, according to which the 
term signifies that action of the Divine Spirit by which, 
apart from any idea of infallibility, all that is good in man, 
beast, or matter is originated and sustained.” A clearer 
statement of the doctrine, and of his reasons for it, is given 
in a succinct form in his defence before his brethren, refer- 
ring to the original essay which first troubled them: “ Those 
sentiments amounted to this, that whereas the Holy Spirit 
of God was in the sacred writers, and his influence was con- 
sequently on and in their writings, I regarded the Bible as 
the venerable and inspired Book of God, containing the way 
of salvation by Christ, so written in it that no humble and 
earnest inquirer could fail of finding that way; but still, 
whereas I found discrepancies, contradictions, and errors in 
the blessed Book, and found those errors confessed to, with 
more or less frankness, by such men as Archbishop Whately, 
Bishops Hinds, Hampden, and others; and whereas the 
denial of the existence of such errors by good men could 
only tend to overthrow the faith of earnest and unprejudiced 
inquirers, I held it as expedient as it was true to acknowl- 
edge that the Bible, though most holy and inspired, was yet 
not infallible.” 

We do not understand that Mr. Macnaught’s relations to 
his own parish, a large and most respectable one, have been 
at all disturbed by this controversy, or his expulsion from the 
Clerical Society. He has shown principles of conduct, and 
powers of mind, as well as an excellent temper, which ought 
to endear him to any people who can enjoy his ministrations ; 
and we doubt not such will be the effect of this petty perse- 


cution. 
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The “Broad Church” is growing broader. Many of the 
best minds, in more than one nation of Europe, are ranging 
themselves under its banner; and we could name some of 
our own country, equally prominent, and quite as broad. 
They take no new name. They are not Unitarians. Their 
peculiarities are more important than any pertaining to a 
nominal trinity. Names are shadows; opinions, feelings, 
changes, tendencies, are facts. Assure us of the facts, and 
we care not what you call the men themselves, or in what 
communion they remain, so long as we believe them con- 
scientious and devout. 


MISSION TO HONOLULU. 


By a reference to another page of this Journal, under the 
head of Meetings of the Executive Committee, it will be seen 
that Rev. Joseph C. Smith, of Newton Corner, has been ap- 
pointed a Missionary to the Sandwich Islands, and that he 
_ sailed from Boston on the 4th of February last. 

We propose to name some of the reasons which led the 
Board to establish this mission, and directed their attention 
to Mr. Smith. 

For several years the Secretary of the Association has 
been in correspondence with a friend at the Sandwich 
Islands, in regard to the development of religious opinions 
and wants in that region. A large trade is carried on at 
Honolulu. A whole fleet of whale-ships there obtain sup- - 
plies. Many American families are resident there. A 
number of these are from New England, some of whom 
were once connected with our religious societies. They find 
themselves neighbors to several families from the North of 
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~ Ireland, who formerly worshipped in the Unitarian churches 


of that country. They are not in sympathy with the relig- 
ion there established by American Missionaries. They feel 
the need for themselves and for their children of other relig- 
ious instruction. By a union of their means and a concen- 
tration of their efforts they believe they will be very nearly 
able to support a minister of their own cherished faith. 
The distribution there of a large number of our books, 
which were eagerly sought and extensively read, has still 
further prepared the way for an attempt to establish a 
society. A request has accordingly been sent, in repeated 
and urgent terms, that the experiment might be made. It 
was thought that the salubrious climate of that region might 
give a home to some one who could not live in the severities 
of our New England seasons. 

While the Executive Committee had these facts under 
consideration, they heard that Mr. Smith of Newton Corner 
was soon to leave his people, for the purpose of undertaking 
a long voyage for the benefit of his health. A bronchial 
inflammation had once before yielded to the influences of 
sea-air and a milder climate ; and although the case was 
one of some severity and considerable prostration, he had 
confident hopes of entire recovery by a voyage. In these 
hopes his physician and friends so much shared, as to advise 
his immediate departure. ‘ 

To Mr. Smith the offer of this mission came as a divinely 
sent call. It gave an object to his voyage, an end to look 
forward to, a hope of long-continued usefulness in a profes- 
sion which has been growing dearer and dearer in his eyes ; 
and although it caused the sundering of ties which ap- 
peared to. us to be peculiarly beautiful and tender, sepa- 
rated him, too, from his family, and took him to a far 


distant quarter of the globe, yet he felt confident that he 


; 
4 


should gather in that remote field another flock, and should 
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send for his family to join him there. The field there was 
in the vineyard of the same Master as the field here, and 
the Master himself is equally near to both. 

It has been our happiness to know Mr. Smith for many 
years. He graduated at Bowdoin College in 1838, and 
soon after commenced the study of theology at the Seminary 
in Andover. Just before completing his preparation for the 
ministry, he met with a change in his religious views which 
led him to seek a settlement in our branch of the Church. 
He was accordingly ordained in Groton, which place, after 
a ministry of several years, he left, and took charge of the 
society then recently gathered in Newton Corner. 

To himself and to the members of his little flock, his pas- 
toral life there was one of unusual satisfaction. To minis- 
trations made impressive by his sincerest convictions, he 
added a personal character which won confidence and affec- 
tion. His parish increased, a neat and beautiful church was 
erected and dedicated, and although his health was far from 
confirmed, he had the prevailing hope that he might long 
sustain relations which from the first had been full of har- 
mony and love. 

Otherwise, however, had the Disposer of events ordered. 
The resolutions that were passed by his Society on the re- 
ception of his resignation, the tokens of affection from many 
members of his flock, and the evident sincerity of the fre- 
quent expressions of regret in view of the necessity of his 
departure, all proved the strong hold he had upon the affec- 
tions of the people of his care. On the 25th of January he ° 
addressed them in a brief farewell discourse. A few copies 
were printed for private distribution, but with the express 
understanding that they were not “to be sent to any editor 
or publisher for notice in any public print.” We have his 
permission, however, to quote the following extracts, which 
we are sure will not be read without interest. 
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From the appropriate text, “ Where is the flock that 
was given thee, thy beautiful flock?” he thus speaks of what 
has been his aim in regard to that flock : — 


‘“‘It was my desire to build up you, by building up Christ 
in you. I know of no other or better way of helping the growth 
and success of any church or society, organized for the pur- 
poses of true religious worship and life. My office is, as I 
said, emphatically to do that; to be your pastor and religious 
teacher in Christ. It is not to be your instructor in a catechism 
or a creed of human opinions about Christ, which some men con- 
found with Christ himself; not the expounder of articles of belief, 
established by the authority of men, or of schemes and theories of 
salvation ; nor simply to be a master of religious rites and priestly 
ceremonies. But it is to preach Christ as he is set forth in the 
Gospels, the Son of God, and the friend and brother of man, to 
declare his words and works, to illustrate his spirit and life, to 
show forth his death and resurrection, as the manifestation of 
God’s mercy to man and man’s duty to God, of that love toward 
the Infinite Father, and that brotherly charity toward all men, 
which is the coming of God’s kingdom upon earth, and the 
earnest of life eternal. It is to proclaim his words, which he said 
were ‘spirit and life,’ as spoken by one ‘ having authority’ to 
tell us of both earthly things and heavenly. It is to apply them to 
our outward and worldly life, to make it righteous, — to our in- 
ward life of thought and affection, to make it pure and holy. It is 
to make his-commands the standard of duty in our daily pursuits, 
his spirit the lofty ideal for the formation of our characters, his 
revelations of the heavenly, and his gracious sympathy, our encour- 
agement and comfort in bearing our burdens and carrying ouy sor- 
rows. It is my office thus to lead you to Christ, the fountain of 
divine truth and the bread of divine life, in order to teach you 
what is essential to know, and save you from sin and make you 
what you ought to be, his personal disciples, and not the disciples 
of a sect or an ecclesiastical order, established in his name. 

‘¢ To build you up as a body of Christians, therefore, rather than 
to enlarge a sect, has been my duty and desire. Sects may be in- 
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evitable, denominations may be necessary, while men differ as they 
do. But no sect, in my humble estimation, has the monopoly 
of salvation, or controls the-key of the kingdom of God. It is pos- 
sible to go through any of them to heaven, provided, in going 
through, 2 man follows the lead of Jesus and lives the life of the 
Lord. it is nowhere revealed that God will separate the sheep 
from the goats according to any line of distinction which men may 
draw to discriminate themselves from others here. Nothing is 
truer than the fact that men may be made sectarians, of any and 
every name, without being made Christians at all. We are tech- 
nically known as Unitarians, and in some sense, therefore, are of a 
sect. But it is the least of a sect, in a partisan and exclusive 
sense, of any body of Christians; recognizing as brethren all who 
live as Christ teaches, in whatever sectarian fold they are gathered. 
It binds no burdens of creed or ceremonial upon men to make them 
Christians, other than the words of the Divine Master himself, 
and the works of piety and goodness he wrought. It does not 
build up a wall of dogmas and forms, and proceed to insure salva- 
tion only to those who will come within the narrow enclosure; 
and after once going in, if a living soul finds itself in peril of 
starvation, will not let it go elsewhere to find pasture without the 
penalty of its damnation. It suffers the sheep to join any fold 
where it is inwardly called of the ‘Good Shepherd,’ and can find 
pasture sufficient for its highest life. Unitarianism is nota sys- 
tem of strictly defined doctrines, or an established ritual, so much 
as a statement of leading Gospel ideas and great principles, which 
Christ made fundamental, but which are virtually made of none 
effect by most men’s formularies of faith and routine of worship. 
It proclaims the nature and character of God as the father of all 
souls, that all mankind are by nature his children, and, born under 
whatever circumstances, are but the different members of one 
brotherhood. It declares that what constitutes a man a Christian, 
— that is, not only a child of God naturally, which we all are, but 
spiritually, which we all are not, —is the reception of Christ’s 
spirit, and living, accordingly, a regenerate or Christian life. 
‘These distinct and divine ideas, as they are revealed in the 
Gospel, I have endeavored to present and to enforce, as the most 
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effectual way of preaching the Gospel, and making you not merely 
Unitarians in name or doctrine, but Christians in spirit and char- 
acter. Unitarianism, in this sense of the term, I am not ashamed 
of, and I hope none of you will ever be ashamed of it. Some 
seem to be half ashamed of it, because it lays down no precise 
formula of doctrine to distinguish its disciples by, or pompous 
ritual for them all to worship by. In default of which, it is al- 
leged by others to be ‘ very indefinite and unsatisfactory,’ and that 
‘nobody knows what Unitarians believe.” I have thought it a 
sufficient reply to this senseless charge, that, if any one really does 
not know what Unitarians generally believe, he must be sadly 
ignorant of the teachings of Jesus, and the spirit and principles of 
the New Testament, and should be commended straightway to the 
Bible Society and the Sunday School. We need no better answer 
to the inquiry as to what we believe, than what the Lord himself 
taught men to believe and do. There is the Gospel. There are 
the words of Jesus. Let the soul receive that Gospel in its sim- 
plicity, become familiar with the story of Jesus’s life, learn all the 
lessons of faith and practice, and piety and morality, recorded there, 
and it will not be long in doubt what it is needful to both believe 
and do. This is what I have desired and sought to aid you in do- 
ing, to make you acquainted, not with the peculiar systems and 
forms of religion, but with the Gospel, and to look unto ‘ Jesus as 
the author and finisher of your faith’ ; to lead you through him 
unto the Father he manifested; to draw you into his service as 
your Master, not-by an outward profession only or necessarily, . 
but by an inward obedience, forming your characters by his spirit 
as the way to your highest good and personal happiness here, 
which is ‘ Christ in you the hope of glory ’ hereafter. 

‘¢ On this wise and to such ends have I sought to labor with and 
for you as your minister. I have not cared to make proselytes to 
our sect so much as disciples of Christ, nor sought to draw mere 
numbers to our Society or communion by pious artifices or pas- 
toral tactics, so much as to welcome those who fee] drawn to us 
by sympathy with the simplicity of our worship, the truthfulness 
of our views, the honesty of our purpose, and the harmony of our 
fellowship. I have not aimed directly to increase the number of 
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nominal church-members or formal professors of religion, as a 
sign of Christian growth and prosperity. I do not regard the 
Church and the peculiar ordinances as evidences of a Christian 
character, but helps in the formation of it. It is not the Church 
that makes Christians, but Christians who make a Church. These 
things have been so mal-administered or misunderstood that they 
have fallen into disrepute, with many good men, as a means of 
expressing their religious faith and feelings. They have what 
seems to them a more honest, and not less valid, way of confessing 
Christ. The Church I represent and strive to build up includes 
them also. And because I would have the Church include and 
comprise every one who is joined to the Lord in spirit, and seeks 
to live the Lord’s life, I have been less urgent to insist upon the 
compliance with an outward form of uniting with the Church as 
essential to the fact. Not that I believe a form of confessing 
Christ, and joining his followers in the observance of Christian 
ordinances, useless and void. By no means. But the heart should 
be drawn to it by its spiritual attraction, and not forced or fright- 
ened into it by selfish desires or apprehensions. J have aimed to 
make you see and feel that religion is not a Sunday service, but a 
regenerate or Christian life; that it isa personal reality, your con- 
cern, every one of you, as well as mine; something with which 
you have more to do than barely attend upon its outward adminis- 
tration, and keep up, however respectably, its shows and form; 
something which you are to take into your very hearts, to order 
your whole life and conversation by, to regulate conscience, re- 
strain passion, purify affection, temper the feelings, form the char- 
acter, and fit the soul for heaven. If I could lead you to realize 
this individually, I felt that I should be leading you to the best 
understanding and use of the Christian ordinances and outward 
‘means of grace,’ and draw you into the truest visible union and 
communion with each other and the Lord, making you all mem- 
bers of the Church Universal, and of this branch of it in particular, 
while you should worship here.’’ — pp. 6 - 12. 


Two short extracts at the close of the discourse, referring 
to his feelings on leaving his people, we cannot refrain from 
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quoting, though not without fear that we may be stepping on 
forbidden ground. 


“* And here I had flattered myself, that, with God’s permission, 
I should go on yet a little while with the work given me to do, 
maturing plans of usefulness, fulfilling in the future the hopes of 
the past, and rejoicing in that confidence and good-will which I - 
have felt was in all your hearts towards me from our earliest inter- 
course until now more abundantly. I do not say, or feel, that I 
have deserved it. I only know I have had it, and am thankful for 
it. I would still gladly live in the light and warmth of it, and try 
to merit it. But the good Father, who cares for us wiser than we 
know, has called upon us to separate and take hold of his hand in 
the dark, and be led forth to new trials, — the trial of my faith 
and trust, the trial of your harmony and singleness of purpose in 
serving him. May he so inspire us that we shall take hold of 
his hand without fear, and with that childlike trust which shall 
bring us straightway into light and establish us in peace.’? — 
p. 15. 

‘Tt is not a long ministry, in point of time, that I now resign. 
Measured by its usefulness, the good I may have helped to do, I 
hope that it may be found long; that its end is not yet. It has 
been long enough to endear you all and your welfare to me; I 
cannot find words to tell how much. I little dreamed, when I first 
stood before you in weakness to speak the ‘ words of life,’ that I 
should go on even to this hour, so rich with its accumulated treas- 
ures of that kind which ‘no moth or rust can corrupt.’ I stand 
before you now, and how different the circumstances, how 
changed the scene! Happily changed, and yet sadly, too. The 
little flock has become the larger fold. Many have come in to 
join our numbers, and some have laid down the burden of the 
flesh, and gone to join the invisible fold of a better world. But i 
is not many who have so left to ‘speak with us on earth no more.’ 
God has dealt gently with our weak hearts, in laying upon them 
the burden of so few sorrows as I have been called to minister 
unto with the healing words of Jesus. But the ‘dark angel’ has 
‘come, nevertheless, and the shadow of his wings has brooded 

ole 
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heavily and even long over some of our hearts and homes. He 
called the aged, weary with the work of life, and as their sun 
went down at evening, they went home to rest. But of some, 
their ‘sun went down while it was yet day.’ And heavily the 
great darkness came down upon us, while they passed on to the 
light. The beautiful youth, also, and the sweet infant in its ‘rosy 
dawn,’ found wings ere we were aware, and soared to the heaven- 
ly sphere. In these trials of faith and affection, 1 have been per- 
mitted not only to sympathize, but to suffer with you. God spared 
not me and mine, in taking the tender lambs he needed to enrich 
the heavenly fold. And then it was mine to receive the sympathy 
I have sought to bestow. Very comforting to me then were the 
kindly offices of your hands and hearts, and very precious will 
their memory be. So, my friends, have we rejoiced and wept to- 
gether, and our inmost life has been woven into a common texture 
as God meant it should be in Christ; and we have learned some- 
thing of the way He would make us one with each other and the 
Lord, and prepare us and all souls for the higher life of the heay- 
enly world. 

‘* But our discipline is not yet done. We have more lessons to 
learn apart. I leave you to the care of the Great Shepherd. Nor 
am I left alone, for the same Father who was with Jesus, and is 
with you all, is with me also. And your hearts are with me, too. 
I take with me no burden of despondency or over-anxious fears. 
I have all that human nature ought to ask for encouragement and 
support. My deepest solicitude is for those objects of my house- 
hold affection, whom I must leave to that Divine care which hears 
the young ravens when they cry, and heeds the sparrow’s fall. 
That you will still regard them kindly while they are with you, I 
am sure, and that they will not suffer for want of your ready sym- 
pathies and neighborly services, too. So with the best feelings 
of my heart not diminished, but strengthened, towards you, I go 
forth with a trembling faith, but without an unmanly fear, assured 
that He who gathers the winds in his fist, and the waters in the 
hollow of his hand, will gather us all at last where we shall lie 


down in the green pastures, and walk beside the still waters of 
His upper and better world,?? — pp. 18-20. 
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Mr. Smith sailed from Boston, on the day above named, 
in the “Southern Cross.” Should his health be restored, 
it will be some time before we hear from him; but the read- 
ers of the Journal will find in successive numbers letters 
containing full information of his experience as a Missionary. 
Already his eager eye may be turned to that heavenly con- 
stellation after which the noble bark that bears him across 
the sea is named. Should the fond hopes of many hearts, 
however, be disappointed, and his constitution not rally, but 
sink, on the passage, still, as no one can doubt after reading 
the above extracts, it will be another heavenly cross to 
which his eye will turn, and to him it will shine with a 
radiance that will make him willing to “ walk in the light 
thereof.” 


MEETINGS OF THE EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE. 


December 8, 1856. — Present, Messrs. Lothrop, Hall, G. 
W. Briggs, Clark, Fearing, Hedge, and the Secretary. The 
Board was favored with the attendance of Rev. Dr. Hosmer 
of Buffalo, a member of the Advising Committee. 

The second semiannual report made by Rev. Mr. Dall 
to the Calcutta “ Society for Propagating the Gospel in 
India” was laid upon the table, and there was a general 
concurrence in the opinion, that it would be expedient to re- 
print the report for circulation in this country. It was ac- 
cordingly voted that the Secretary be requested to publish 
an edition of that report, and to distribute the same as he 
may judge best. 

This work was immediately attended to, and an edition of 
several thousand copies was distributed in the course of a 
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few weeks. Copies were sent to all life-members of the 
Association, to all clergymen, to all subscribers to the 
Quarterly Journal, and packages were sent to our largest 
religious societies, for distribution in the pews of the 
churches. It is believed that the report has been read with 
much interest,-and has generally deepened the conviction 
so widely felt of the eminent success and usefulness of the 
Calcutta mission. 

Rev. Edward E. Hale appeared before the Committee to 
suggest the existence of some misunderstanding between the 
Society in Westborough, of which Rev. Mr. Gage is pastor, 
and this Board. It appeared that the Society referred to 
had for years cherished expectations of assistance, which 
had not been yet accorded to it, in consequence of which 
its present action was somewhat crippled. There was no 
knowledge on the part of the Board of any such ex- 
pectations ; yet, as it appeared they had been confidently 
cherished, and the Society in Westborough deserved encour- 
agement in view of the efforts it has steadily and generously 
made, an appropriation was unanimously voted, and was 
immediately paid. 

Some conversation arose in regard to the prices of books 
composing the Theological Library. The wish was ex- 
pressed that works so valuable for students in Divinity, 
and for pastor’s libraries, should be afforded at the lowest 
rate. It was accordingly voted that Vols. II., IIL, and IV. 
of the Theological Library, being Wilson’s Unitarian Prin- 
ciples confirmed by Trinitarian Testimonies, Norton’s State - 
ment of Reasons, and Noyes’s Theological Essays, which 
have hitherto been sold at retail for one dollar and a quarter, 
shall hereafter be offered on sale at one dollar per volume. 

The subject of establishing a mission at the Sandwich 
Islands came up for consideration. Letters had been re- 
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ceived from Mr. Edward P. Bond, now resident at Lahaina, 
representing that there are many families in Honolulu that 
would gladly connect themselves with a society, if one could 
there be established, while the large number of vessels that 
stop at that port afford an opportunity for exerting a wide 
influence. This subject was brought before the Executive 
Committee of the Association as early as the autumn of 1850, 
and hopes were at that time entertained that Mr. Bond, who 
had then recently gone to the Sandwich Islands, might per 
form missionary labor in Honolulu.. His health not per- 
mitting the duties of a public speaker, he had yet circulated 
large numbers of books and tracts, and these had served to 
prepare the way for the measure now recommended. The 
subject was referred to the Committee on Missions. 

Rey. Dr. Hall reported that the sum of two hundred and 
fifty dollars had been generously placed in his hands by a 
member of his parish, who had expressed the wish that it 
should be appropriated to aid the general purposes of the 
Association. It was voted that the thanks of the Board be 
given through Dr. Hall to this benefactor. 

On motion of Mr. Alger, it was voted that the Secretary 
be requested to purchase the remainder of the edition of 
Martineau’s Endeavors after a Christian Life, and to add 
this work to our list of publications. 

It was voted, that, until further ordered, the regular 
monthly meetings of the Board be held on the forenoon of 
the second Monday in each month. 


~ January 12, 1857.— Present, Messrs. Lothrop, Hall, Cal- 
lender, G. W. Briggs, Hedge, Fearing, and the Secretary. 
The Secretary of the Sunday-School Society laid before 
the Board a paper, stating that an agent of that Society will 
proceed to California to gather and establish Sunday schools 
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in various places in that growing State, in the belief that 
these will in many instances become the nuclei of important 
religious societies. The paper closed with a request that 
certain books published by the Association might be fur- 
nished gratuitously, for the libraries of the proposed Sunday 
schools. It was voted to supply the books desired. 

The Secretary gave notice that the late Rev. E. Peabody, 
D.D., two days before his decease, called the Secretary to 
his bedside, and named to him certain books which he wished 
to present from his library to the library of the Association. 
The act was regarded as a significant and affecting expres- 
sion of interest in the Association, on the part of one who 
had himself, years ago, been. amember of its Executive 
Board, who in the later years of his life, when declining - 
health might have excused him from such service, was yet 
ever ready to promote the objects of the Association by his 
sympathy and advice, and who by the act referred to 
intimated that among his last thoughts and regards this 
institution to promote Christian truth and holiness was 
not forgotten. It was also stated, that, since his departure, 
the books named by Dr. Peabody had been sent to the 
Association, and that the thanks and affectionate sympathies 
of the Board had been expressed by the Secretary. 

It was voted to approve the action of the Secretary, and 
that the books given by Dr. Peabody be placed in the 
Library of the Association. 

The Committee on Missions reported that they had con- 
ferred with Rev. Joseph C. Smith, of Newton Corner, to 
undertake a mission to Honolulu, and that Mr. Smith had 
signified his willingness to enter upon this work, provided 
that his health, which made a voyage necessary, should be 
sufficiently restored on his arrival at the Sandwich Islands~ 
to enable him to perform missionary service. The com- 
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mittee further reported, that Mr. Smith would embark at 
once from Boston, and they recommended that he receive 
a commissiom from this Board. A vote to this effect was 
unanimously adopted. 

An application for expressions of sympathy and encour- 
agement in behalf of the Society in Melbourne, Australia, 
was presented by a member of that Society, at present 
on a visit in Boston. It was voted that the President and 
Secretary be requested to give a paper to the applicant ex- 
pressive of the fraternal affection and good wishes of this 
Board, and that one hundred copies of the select volume of 
Channing’s Works be given to the Society in Melbourne. 

The Board learning that Rey. Dr. A. P. Peabody was 
_ nearly ready to proceed to publish the part of a Commentary 
on the New Testament which he had engaged to prepare, 
_viz. on the Acts, the Epistles, and the Apocalypse, it was 
voted that the Secretary be authorized to contract for its 
publication. 

It is expected that this work will be issued in the course 
of the coming season, to be followed after a few months by 
the Commentary on the Gospels, by Rev. Mr. Morison. 


February 9,1857. Present at the meeting of the Board 
held this day, Messrs. Lothrop, Hall, Fairbanks, G. W. 
Briggs, Callender, Hedge, Clark, Alger, Fearing, and the 
Secretary. 

Interesting letters were read from Rev. Mr. Cutler of 
San Francisco, Rev. Mr. Nute of Kansas, Mr. E. P. Bond 
of the Sandwich Islands, Rev. Mr. Dall of Calcutta, and 
Rey. Dr. Beard of Manchester, England. 

In reply to the letter from Dr. Beard, it was voted that 
the Secretary continue his correspondence with that gentle- 
man, with a view of obtaining still further information in re- 
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gard to the terms of that interchange of religious and theo- 
logical literature about which we are negotiating. 

A discussion ensued, in which Messrs. Alger, Hedge, and 
Lothrop took part, in regard to the kind of theological 
literature which the present wants of our times most de- 
mand. An opinion was expressed, that a volume of Essays 
on Sacerdotal Religion, —a religion of forms and church ar- 
rangements, as distinguished from a religion of the life and 
spirit, — would be timely and useful. The subject of the 
publication of such a volume of Essays was referred to the 
Committee on Publications, to report at the next meeting. 

The letters received from Mr. Dall were written from 
Madras, to which place he had gone on a brief visit. In 
these he writes, as will be seen on another page of this 
Journal, in favor of our sending a missionary to that 
place. On motion of Dr. Hedge, it was voted that the 
subject be referred to the Committee on Missions. 

The Secretary laid before the Board a copy of the 
agreement made with Rey. Joseph C. Smith, who sailed 
on the 4th instant. It was voted to approve of this 
agreement, and that the paper be placed on file. 

It is not necessary to publish that document at length. 
It instructs Mr. Smith to proceed to Honolulu, to put 
himself in communication with Mr. Edward P. Bond, 
from whom he will receive much valuable assistance, and 
to enter upon the duties of a Missionary in that place. 
It requires him to communicate to the Board full in- 
formation in regard to the number of people open to a 
religious influence from us, their character, condition, 
means, the number of children that may be gathered 
into Sunday schools, and the opportunities of Christian in- 
fluence by the circulation of tracts and books. To enable 
Mr. Smith to meet such opportunities, he is intrusted 
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with a box containing Bibles, Testaments, Tracts, both 
practical and doctrinal, and numerous copies of our publi- 
cations. An article in this Journal, headed Mission to 
Honolulu, has still further reference to Mr. Smith. 

The expediency of appointing a Home Missionary, as 
successor to Rev. Messrs. Forman and Ball, came before 
the Board for consideration. There was entire unanim- 
ity of opinion concerning the measure, which seemed ne- 
cessary to complete our methods of useful action. The 
name of Rey. George G. Channing had been presented 
to the Board in connection with this office, and there 
was a concurrence of views in regard to his eminent 
fitness for the place. The following Resolutions were 
passed:— 

1. Resolved, That the office of Home Missionary, which 
has been vacant since the resignation of Rey. Mr. Ball, 
be now filled. 

2. Resolved, That the incumbent of this office shall be 
required to devote the whole of his time to the service of 
the Association, in addressing public meetings in its be- 
half, in promoting by means of personal efforts and through 
the medium of agencies the largest possible sale of its 
books, in obtaining life and annual members, in ex- 
tending the circulation of the Journal, and in soliciting 
and collecting funds in aid of its book and missionary 
operations. 

3. Resolved, That this service be rendered under the 
general direction of a Standing Committee of this Board, 
to be called the Oommittee on the Home Mission. 

4. Resolved, That the Home Missionary shall be re- 
quired to keep careful accounts of all moneys received 
by him, to pay the same at once into the treasury of the 
Association, together with all compensation he may re- 
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ceive for preaching, and to render a quarterly report of 
his labors for publication in the Journal. 

5. Resolved, That he shall be paid quarterly at the 
rate of one thousand dollars per -annum for the first six 
months, the office being regarded as an experiment for 
that time, subject to such modification of requirements 
and compensation as experience may suggest. 

6. Resolved, That George G. Channing be elected to 
the above-named office, his labors to commence on the 
first day of March next. 

The following persons were then appointed Standing 
Committee on the Home Mission, agreeably to the third 
Resolution, viz. Messrs. Lothrop, Miles, and Fearing. 
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Rev. R. P. Cutter, San FRANCISCO. 


We have repeatedly heard of the interest which a course 
of doctrinal lectures delivered by our much-esteemed brother 
in California has awakened. They have been prepared with 
great clearness and strength, have been listened to by large 
audiences, and have exerted a marked influence in defence 
of the truth. The Sunday School connected with Mr. Cut- 
ler’s Society is in a prosperous condition, numbering, teach- 
ers included, three hundred and twenty. A Christmas 
festival was held in the Musical Hall, of which a San Fran- 
cisco paper says: “The spacious interior of the building was 
crowded to its utmost capacity by one of the largest assem- 
blages of beautiful women and bright-eyed, sprightly-look- 
ing little children ever congregated together in this city. 
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Throughout the festivities people were continually coming 
and going, and it was estimated that as many as three 
thousand persons were present during the evening, and 
participated in the interesting proceedings.” We rejoice in 
all these tokens of the general prosperity of our cause in 
that distant State, and we feel that that cause owes much to 
the brother who has upheld it at his remote and lonely post. 


Keroxck, Iowa. 


A friend, writing us from this place, expresses the satis- 
faction that is felt in the completion and dedication of the 
beautiful house of worship lately erected by the Society to 
which Rey. L. Whitney ministers. Our correspondent says, 
“Liberal Christianity is growing in this region, and you will 
rejoice with us in this hopeful state of things.” He further 
writes of the effect of a wide distribution of tracts and books, 
and concludes by ordering a new and larger supply, which 
has been duly forwarded. 


GaALLiaA County, OHIO. 


We have been pleased with several earnest letters we 
have received from a correspondent here, who wishes to 
make himself a centre for the distribution of our publica- 
tions. He has lately become interested in our views of 
' Christian truth, and wishes to do what he can to promote 
them. We have sent him a box-of books and tracts, and, 
judging from the spirit with which he writes, we shall ex- 
pect to hear of faithful and successful labors in their distri- 
‘bution. 


VIRGINIA. 


We are in correspondence with two or three persons in 
this State who have lately become acquainted with our in- 
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terpretations of Christianity. One expresses dissatisfaction 
with the faith of his childhood, and hearing that in Boston 
and its neighborhood there is a class of highly educated men 
who hold the Christian religion in a form somewhat peculiar 
to them, but denounced by all other believers, he is anxious 
to know what that form is, and whether it farnishes a basis 
for a reasonable and enlightened faith. Another to whom 
we have sent books is full of regret that Unitarians are so 
zealous in their crusade against slavery, as he seems to 
think he should like the denomination very well if it were 
not so fanatical on this point. We have commended to him 
the writings of Dr. Channing, as setting. forth that respect 
for our common humanity which is a cardinal point in our 
creed, because it was one of the first truths with Him who 
felt that one human soul was more than the gain of the 
whole world. We believe this is the doctrine before which 
all oppression and injustice must in time pass away. May 
our correspondent see the profound significance and practi- 
cal bearings of that truth. 


Rey. E. Nuts, Lawrence, Kansas. 


Brother Nute writes us from time to time, when he can 
snatch a spare moment amid the thousand engagements that: 
must press hardly upon one who is preaching every Sunday, 
visiting a scattered flock, building a church, distrikuting gar- 
ments, serving on committees of supply, and planning for the 
educational interests of the growing Territory, and conduct- 
ing a correspondence oftentimes of twenty letters a week. 
In a letter dated January 12, he says: — 

; ‘“‘We are getting through the winter quite comfortably, living 
in great luxury in fact, as, thanks to our enemies, our Eastern 
friends well know. We have a plastered room in which to eat, 
sleep, cook, write, and give out old clothes, — yes, and some new 
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garments too. We have good health; indeed, I am quite vulgarly 
robust, under my supplies of corn-bread and beef. Strength and 
courage, — these are the main things for a man who values life 
chiefly for the opportunity it furnishes for satisfactory.work. God 
be thanked for all this, and for the bright hope that illumines the 
prospect for Kansas! We have sown in tears, and we are des- 
tined, I am confident, to reap in joy, somewhere in the future.” 


Mr. Nute still holds meetings for public worship in a 
small room, as neither the new church nor its vestry has 
been prepared for use. It is expected that the dedication 
of the church will take place at an early day this coming 
season. 


Rev. Mr. Dart, Catcurta. 


From the letters we have received during the last quar- 
ter from our indefatigable missionary in India, we select a 
few paragraphs containing events or facts of general interest. 
The following, from a letter dated Calcutta, October 8, 1856, 
shows how those who have been the objects of missionary 
care feel for the spiritual destitution of their brethren : — 


«< An appeal has just come to us from Salem, through Madras. 
Lieutenant W. R. Johnson, Secretary of the Unitarian Associa- 
tion of Southern India, who visited our brother, T. Aaron, not long 
ago, has headed a movement for the erection of a chapel in Salem. 
There has been an immediate response from our friends here ; 
and, though ‘we are few, and bear ourselves no light burden, 
more than the sum they asked of us has been promptly subscribed 
and contributed ; i. e. 100 or 125 rupees, —a full third of the es- 
timated cost of the chapel. The sum, as you see, is very small, 
and I only speak of it in order to call your attention to one fact 
connected with it, and that is the way in which the Bali School 
children — Heathens as they are understood to be — have re- 
sponded to it. Let me quote here the words of the head teacher 
of that school, our (native) Christian co-worker, Chundy Churn 
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Singha. Accompanying the sum of five or six rupees for the 
Salem chapel is a letter, in which he says: ‘I had no sooner 
announced to the boys and teachers my intention of raising sub- 
scriptions towards the building of a Unitarian chapel at Salem, — 
and expressly desired only such to respond to my wishes as were 
friends to the cause of Unitarian Missions-in India, — when about 
thirty boys came forward and subscribed one, two, or three annas 
each,’ (an anna is a three-cent piece,) ‘and wished they could 
do more. All the teachers’ (including a brother who counts 
himself a Trinitarian Christian) ‘are subscribers. The collec- 
tions will be made at once, and I will hand you the money when 
I come to attend divine service next Sunday. Is n’t this really 
encouraging? Almost all the older boys, of late, have gladly 
perused any Unitarian tract I lend them, and listen to my preach- 
ing without any objection whatever. About half a dozen of them 
have declared their faith in Unitarian Christianity, but are afraid 
to make public profession of the same. May it please God to 
strengthen them. Let me tell you of two boys in the fifth class, 
one of eight and the other of ten years of age. We were struck 
with their fondness for each other, but did not know the reason of 
this uncommon attachment, till we discovered some letters in their 
possession, —in Bengali and broken English; from the contents 
of which it appeared that these lads were in the habit of corre- 
sponding with each other, and communicating their mutual joy in 
having renounced idolatry, and encouraging each other to perse- 
vere in their faith in one God, who was their Father in heaven 
and loved them as his dear ones. They also expressed their com- 
fort in repeating always ‘‘ the Lord’s Prayer.’’ I am thankful to 
state, that, after all I haveheard of late, my own doubts and difficul- 
ties concerning the Gospel miracles are beginning to vanish away.’ 

‘*T have made this extended extract from Baboo Chundy Churn’s 
letter, expecting that you will allow a fair discount for the zeal 
with which he does all he does ; while rejoicing with me that the 
truth of God is having its course among the young and impres- 
sible in this land of thick darkness, — wherein, as I write, I hear 


the clang of cymbals and beat of drums while the idols go about 
the streets.”’ 
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In a subsequent part of the same letter Mr. Dall gives an 
account of an interesting occasion in his chapel, — the bap- 
tism of five children, born of native parents who have for 
nearly a year professed an interest in Christianity, and de- 
sired to dedicate their children “into a holy life in Jesus 
Christ.” The chapel was crowded on Sunday, September 
28, 1856, when this baptism took place. 

We are glad in being able to say that Mr. Dall has 
visited Madras. We have been favored with the following 
letter written from that city, which we give entire. It is 
dated Madras, November 25, 1856 : — 


‘* By the blessing of God Iam in Madras. I have had the 
privilege of spending two Sundays with the congregation of my 
Unitarian brother, Rev. William Roberts; addressing them, of 
course, and preaching to them of Jesus and the Father with all 
my heart. They are all that our brother, Rev. C. T. Brooks, de- 
scribed them to be, — truly a little band of martyrs, not easily 
convinced ‘ how far into the night’ of our self-love, as a body of 
Christians, their little taper throws its beams. Nevertheless they 
keep the even tenor of their way. This little society, through 
three of its ‘elders,’ as schoolmasters, is giving an elementary 
education, mingled with songs of Jesus and of the only God, to 
upwards of a hundred children. The three schools gather their 
for the most part heathen pupils to the feet of Christian and ex- 
perienced teachers, in three far-divided districts of this immense 
city of seven hundred and fifty thousand inhabitants. There is a 
school here called, I believe, ‘the Harris School,’ started a year 
or two ago on the basis of a legacy of 20,000 rupees left by a sis- 
ter of the present Lieutenant-Governor of the Madras Presidency, 
“Lord Harris. It is intended exclusively for Mohammedans. After 
struggling on awhile with its devoted missionary, splendid ap- 
pointments, government aid, and from three to five pupils, it now 
rejoices in a roll-call of nine Mussulman boys; and, nothing 
daunted, is erecting a palace school-building, to be filled, as it is 
hoped, by and by. There is a school for native girls in Calcutta, 
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which, in addition to the lavished fortune of its founder, Drink- 
water Bethune, Esq., has received for eight years past a single 
donative of 800 rupees a month from the private purse of Lord 
Dalhousie, continued by the present Governor-General for the In- 
dies, Lord Canning. A dozen girls is all that have come into its 
great house and spacious campagna, or ‘ compound,’ at any one 
time, with rare exceptions; so bitter is the prejudice in Bengal 
against female education. Of late there has been a great improve- 
ment in attendance at the Bethune School, and I think there are 
at last, after a dozen years, nearly fifty pupils. ‘The comparative 
ill-success of institutions like these two schools — not to mention 
the ‘ mint of money’ lavished, to little purpose, upon the magnifi- 
cent Bishop’s College of Caleutta— has given ground for men, 
who count a soul to be worth a dollar, to complain of the cost of 
foreign missions. You have doubtless heard of the mission-box 
contributor, who gave a cent, and wrapped it in a dollar bill to pay 
ats expenses to and on the mission ground. If you ever meet with 
such a doubter in your appeals for India, and especially for Ma- 
dras, beg him to compare some of his statistics with those of the 
Roberts Mission here. In 1796 Brother Roberts’s father was at 
work on this ground, — a man who had only Asiatic blood in his 
veins, but who had been six or eight years in England, converted 
there, and whose heart was for all men whom God had made ‘ of 
one blood on all the face of the earth.’ ‘There are groves of 
splendid palms and other shade-trees about the city here, planted 
forty years ago by the elder Roberts. But to his - mission- 
schools, —all three of which I have just visited and examined. 
A benevolent, elderly-looking man, a Christian associate of the 
father of William Roberts, named David Chourimootro, — who is © 
still in full vigor, say fifty years of age, and has received his sixty 
dollars a year as a Christian preacher at Secunderabad for eight 
years (1844 to 1852),—a man whose two older children, also, 
are at work and partly support themselves as scribes, — this able 
and kind-hearted man has now taught the Porashewankum School 
‘in the piazza of the little Unitarian chapel (forty boys) on the 
salary of three dollars and a half a month, or, for the entire year, 
of forty-two ‘dollars. This long-tried servant of God is the most 
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largely paid of three masters, each of whom devotes his whole 
time to the instruction of boys and girls, including a little ge- 
ography and arithmetic, A man born to the ways of native life 
here may live comfortably (as a ‘ vegetarian’) on eight dollars a 
month. Short of that, if he do not go naked, he has a hard time 
of it to support a family. The master of the Royapetta School, 
a reader and chanter (or chorister) in the Sunday service, has 
only two dollars and a half a month, or thirty dollars a year; and 
the rent of his small, but sufficient, school-house is seven and a 
half dollars a year. The Anicoolum schoolmaster has the same 
salary, and his school-piazza, matted from the sun, requires for its 
rent half a dollar a month, or six dollars a year. So rich is this 
mission (the Roberts Mission) that it pensions its aged servants, 
and one who taught long and faithfully under William Roberts’s 
father is supported (!) as a pensioner on a salary of one dollar and 
sixty cents a month (everything in India, and all salaries, are paid 
by the month), which will amount to twenty-one dollars 4 year. 
This pensioner is also sexton and undertaker. Allowing now for 
palm-leaves, which are their writing-books, and for the current ex- 
penses of three schools, twenty-five cents a month, we have a total 
of nine dollars a year. ‘Thus the thirty pounds usually sent, once 
a year, from London, wherewith to pay Mr. Roberts’s salary, and 
meet the entire expenses of a really respectable mission, — money 
which, deducting exchange, puts only 285 or 288 rupees (144 dol- 
lars) a year into William Roberts’s hands, — must yield, as you 
see, 291 rupees to the schools and schoolmasters alone. This leaves 
a balance of minus six rupees for the principal mover and director 
of the entire work. There is no possibility of mistake in this 
matter; since Mr. Roberts is surrounded by claimants who must 
starve provided these daily schools be not kept open, and their pit- 
tance be not paid. How, then, you will naturally ask, does Brother 
Roberts live? I reply, he ‘knows how to want’ so well, that he 
can, barring a needed suit of decent European clothing, live as 
Hindoos live. He can exist in the native fashion. So, with a 
dear wife and four children, he occupies a tiled mud-cabin that 
never leaks except when it rains. This ‘holy stable,’ clean as 
well-washed clay ever is, and sweet as the roses growing through 
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the bamboo-walls, that ventilate it over much, is his heart’s 
sweet home. It belongs to a friend, so that, being out of town, 
where next to nobody will live, he has it rent free. He gains five 
dollars a month, or rather five dollars and a quarter (his entire in- 
come) by his lucky knowledge of the multiplication- table. Ata 
house called the ‘ Gharry Khana,’ or Livery Stable, he writes up 
the bills. For this he receives pay at the rate of sixty dollars a 
year. He himself touches not a cent of the London money, though 
frequently advised, in terms, to ‘ appropriate it to his personal ne- 
cessities.” If he should so spend it, what would his three schools 
and schoolmasters and his paternal old pensioner do? No, I find 
he is actually compelled to run in debt two and a half dollars a 
month. This he has done for two years and more, and owes now, 
for food, &c., seventy dollars. The friendly marketman is con- 
tent to wait, no matter how long, until Providence or our kindness 
shall send his trusty debtor the wherewithal to pay him, I came 
from Calcutta determined to stir up his congregation to do some- 
thing for him; but my heart failed me when I found that they con- 
sisted one third of women, who, in India, are nothing and have 
nothing ; one third of children who have only their native eyes 
and smiles and intelligence; and the remainder chiefly of the above- 
mentioned schoolmasters and a dozen as rich as they. One of 
them had just advanced nearly twenty dollars for the erection of a 
cenotaph over the grassy grave of their patriarch Roberts, the only 
erection of any kind in a palm-grove cemetery of a hundred graves, 
with a cactus hedge to shut it in. The second SundayI preached 
in their stanch little pillared chapel, they were, some of them, put- 
ting in ten cents apiece to repair its wall. So I merely did what 
I could out of my own pocket, and made up my mind to go and 
tell such as had money to lend to the Lord, where they could in- 
vest a pittance of it at the highest possible interest, viz. in the 
Roberts Mission at Madras. I could write you fifty pages, but my 
time is crowded with engagements. 

‘““P.S. We are to havea public meeting to-night. God be 
with us and you. Give us your prayers.” 


+ 
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On his return to Calcutta, Mr. Dall wrote again, under 
date of December 8, 1856: — 


“* My last letter was addressed to you from Madras. I had 
many things to tell you, but the single topic of our faithful Brother 
Roberts’s congregration and schools thrust out every other. I 
was thirteen days, including two Sundays, at Madras, and twenty- 
three absent from Calcutta. The past month, November, has 
been a marked one in my life. I went on the journey, a dis- 
tance of eight or nine hundred miles, mainly in order to fulfil the 
instructions of our committee. You remember that they read 
as follows: ‘ You are instructed to proceed from Calcutta to Ma- 
dras. Here you will seek at once the Rev. William Roberts. 
We wish for full information in regard to his chapel, his schools, 
his wants, the number and character of the persons that come un- 
der his influence, and to know whether through any agency of 
ours that influence may be extended. We need not remind you of 
the great interest we feel in the labors of this devoted man, both 
for his own and his father’s sake, and we desire that whatever 
you may learn in regard to his means and hopes of usefulness you 
will communicate to our Board.’ ‘These instructions were borne 
in mind in my last letter. These took me to Madras in connec- 
tion with certain providential pointings. A hot head and wake- 
ful nights had followed me for sore time, and my kind Doctor 
Wilson twice advised me to stop work for a few weeks and run 
away from Calcutta. So, after several slight touches of neuralgia, 
and other warnings that my nervous system needed some respite, 
I rather suddenly resolved to take the same steamer to Madras on 
which our excellent treasurer, R. Lewis, Esq., was departing for 
Suez, and thence to England and to you. By his assistance I was 
at once introduced into a delightful home at Madras, and so into a 
rich circle of hospitalities among the best people of that city. 
Among the educators and philanthropists with whom I thus became 
acquainted was Dr. Edward Balfour, who is the British agent 
for the Mussulmans and their affairs in Southern India. He has 
opened and encouraged schools for them, and established a circu- 
lating library for Mohammedans, which I found well stocked with 
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all the well-known or accessible works in Persian, Arabic, Hin- 
dostanee, &c., besides some of the best in our own tongue, though 
very few of the few Mussulmans that habitually read at all read 
English. 2 Ses 

‘‘J have returned quite renewed in strength from the really 
beautiful city of Madras, though I was every hour on the move, 
visiting all its schools and missionary establishments, and talking 
and breaking bread with faithful laborers of nearly all denomina- 
tions. In fact, I was far more cordially met in Madras than at 
first, in Calcutta. What would be the state of feeling towards a 
Unitarian coming to reside in Madras I do not know; I only know 
that Madras is called a more bigoted place than Calcutta. If it 
be so, I was privileged to escape the bigotry, or any harsh expres- 
sion of it. You are aware that the on/y Indian missions, for a 
long time, were those of Southern India. Thus the Madras Pres- 
idency is far more liberally supplied with missions and mission- 
aries than either of the other British Presidencies, Bombay or 
Bengal. 

‘‘This may account for the fact, that, while girls’ schools are 
scarcely known in Bengal, with her eighty thousand schools for 
boys, girls’ schools are quite common in and about Madras. For 
example, the Free Church of Scotland, though far from being the 
largest mission in Southern India, is working for the conversion 
of the natives at eleven different points, all within a hundred miles 
of the city of Madras. Now this one mission numbers eleven 
girls’ schools, educating seven hundred girls, and nine boys’ schools, 
educating eighteen hundred boys. You remember that the Free 
Church of Scotland came into existence in the year 1843.. Why 
are we not doing as much as they to preach the Gospel of salva- 
tion ‘to every creature’? Returning home to my own post of 
labor, among many causes of thankfulness, I have to thank God 
especially for the steadfastness and success of the ‘ lay brothers,’ 
who, led by the white-haired Norman Kerr, Esq., have kept up 
the usual attendance and interest of our own mission services. 
Mr. Louis J. Brackett of Boston, a visitor in Calcutta, has taken 
charge of the singing, and Mr. J. H. Counsell, who has been in 
public employ here for twenty-three years, read, on the four Sun- 
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day mornings, four discourses of Dr. Channing, viz. those on the 
Death of Dr. Follen, on the Imitableness of Christ’s Character, on 
Love to Christ, and on Self-Denial ; by which you may judge of 
the taste of the selector of those discourses, and of the sort of spir- 
itual meat that is most in demand in our little church. By the 
way, the twenty sets of Channing’s Works that you last sent me 
have all been sold (at two dollars a set), and I have applications 
from Chinsurah and West Burdwan (to send them Channing’s 
Works), which I cannot meet. I would gladly have given them to 
the Presidency College and other libraries at Madras, but I had 
not them to give. I have the Memoirs and the Selected Volume, 
—a sufficient supply ; but I need some copies of the Works. 
I did scatter a hundred and thirty to a hundred and fifty tracts and 
a few books at Madras, gratuitously, and I perceived an appetite 
there which would by and by make a large demand for Channing’s 
Works. The ‘Selected Volume’ I gave to the Young Men’s Li- 
brary of that city, and it was eagerly accepted. I have hardly 
room or time to catalogue for you, before the mail closes, the vari- 
ous good things which press upon me to be done, and that 
promptly, in addition to my regular sermonizing and pastoral 
care. Here are some of them: — Replying to the several news- 
paper attacks upon our mission that have come out during my late 
absence, and which our (now convalescent) President, Hodgson 
Pratt, Esq., says ought not to be left unanswered. You will see in 
to-day’s ‘ Englishman,’ which I send you, one of our replies. 
To-morrow I spend the whole day at Bali, up the river, in my 
monthly examination of that thriving school. The next evening I 
lecture, as I do every Wednesday evening, to the Hoogul Corea 
Debating-Club. There are, besides this, two or three similar as- 
sociations of young men, heathens, who also call me their presi- 
dent, and expect a lecture every other week. The care of the new 
Ram Mohun Roy Society, and getting for them the ‘ Precepts of 
Jesus’ through the press. Getting out a tract on The Christian 
Testimony of Ram Mohun Roy, to rebut a Vedantist attack on us, 
just published, in the tract form, at Bhowaneepore. Getting a 
Temperance Lecture through the press. Watching over the cir- 
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culation of our Temperance Pledge, to which our recorders report 
already the signatures of over a thousand young men. At Madras 
they have six or seven hundred, after several years’ labor, —so a 
leading man there told me. I have No. Il. of our ‘ Gospel 
with Notes’ about ready for the press. A book of fifty or more 
selected hymns, wholly unsectarian, but of deeply Christian spirit, 
and which will be sung, as we hope, widely in heathen schools 
where English is taught: this is also about ready for press, 
though we have hardly the money to pay the printer. Such a 
book has been asked for by several teachers of heathen schools out 
of Calcutta. I long to give through the newspapers an account of 
female schools in the South of India, as also of other good things 
that I have seen at Madras, but which few people here seem to 
know anything about. Among these I must tell of Dr. Hunter’s 
fine School of Industrial Art, which differs much from ours here, 
and far surpasses it in some things. The time for a course of 
public lectures is close upon me. Our hot weather returns in 
March, but I have as yet made no definite arrangements for week- 
day lectures at my own mission-room. Last, not least, is the prep- 
aration of my third Half-yearly Report, the larger part of which 
I desire to devote to the Madras Mission. I am just now asked by 
Mr. Pratt to prepare and circulate a subscription-book for the Rob- 
erts Mission, with a brief statement of its condition and wants. 
Our Calcutta friends will send it some help. In the midst of 
all these glorious and delightful cares, our hearts are saddened and 
our prayers tearful when we speak of Kansas and the church 
in Lawrence and dear Brother Nute. Before this reaches you, 
may a brighter day have dawned.”’ 
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WHO ARE THE “FALLEN ANGELS”? 


Tue expression “fallen angel,” used in a theological 
sense, suggests probably to most readers the idea that sin 
may have crept into some celestial Eden, and the facts of 
Adam’s experience may have transpired among its angelic 
inhabitants. The phrase is borrowed from the Scriptures ; 
and it shall be the purpose of a few critical observations to 
show what it means. 

There are but two passages where fallen angels-are al- 
luded to. We will quote both of them. The first is in 
2 Peter ii. 4, and is in these words : — 


“For if God spared not the angels that sinned, but cast them 
down to hell, and delivered them into chains of darkness, to be re- 
served unto judgment,” &c. 


The second is in the Epistle of Jude, sixth verse, and is 
as follows : —. , 

‘¢ And the angels which kept not their first estate, but left their 
own habitation, he hath reserved in everlasting chains under 


darkness, unto the judgment of the great day.” 


It is likely that both of these passages refer to one and 
the same event, and the connection in which the first stands 
clearly shows what that event was. The Apostle Peter, im- 
mediately following the verse above quoted, goes on to 
write in these words: “And spared not the old world, but 
saved Noah, the eighth person, a preacher of righteousness, 
bringibg in the flood upon the world of the ungodly.” Now, 
on turning to the sixth chapter of Genesis, we find the pas- 
sage which Peter evidently had in his mind: “ The sons of 
God saw the daughters of men that they were fair, and took 
them wives of all which they chose.” Hence, as that chap- 
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ter in Genesis states, idolatry and licentiousness were intro- 
duced into the world, and God saw the wickedness of man, 
and resolved to destroy him from the face of the earth, re- 
serving only Noah, who had found grace in the eyes of the 
Lord. 

Supposing, then, that the texts in Peter and in Jude refer 


- to the events related in this sixth chapter of Genesis, the 


inquiry arises, Who were the sons of God that took wives of 
the daughters of men? ; 

The phrase “sons of God” in Old Testament usage 
denotes the people of God, those who have a knowledge of 
the true God, and who worship him as such. At the end of 
the fourth chapter of the book of Genesis (Genesis iv. 26) 
we read: “ And to Seth was born a son, and he called his 
name Enos; then began men to call on the name of the Lord.” 
The sentence we have marked in italics should be trans- 
lated, as Le Clere and other critics maintain, then began the 
time when men were called by the name of the Lord, i. e. his 
sons, as distinguished from idolaters, who were called sons 
of men. It may confirm this interpretation to observe, that, 
in the sense of the translation of the common version, the 
text Genesis iv. 26 is not true. Men did not then begin to 
call on the name of the Lord. They began before. Abel 
and Cain both called on the name of the Lord, as related in 
the third chapter of Genesis. But now, after the birth of 
the son of Seth, the worshippers of the true God were 
named by his name, were called sons of God. The same 
expression is used in Job i. 6: “There was a day when 
the sons of God,” that is, his true worshippers, “came to 
present themselves before the Lord.” So St. Paul says: 
“ As many as are led by the Spirit of God, they are the 
sons of God.” (Romans viii. 14.) The Apostle John uses 
the same expression to denote true believers: “ Beloved 
now are we sons of God.” (1 John iii, 1.) 
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The event, then, described in the sixth chapter of Gene- 
sis as the cause of the corruption of the world, was the mar- 
riage of the worshippers of the true God with idolatrous 
women. For this the world was destroyed. Repeated in- 
stances may be named where writers of the New Testament, 
quoting the Septuagint Old Testament, use the word angels, 
instead of sons of God. Hence “the angels that kept not 
their first estate,” as Jude expresses it, and “the angels that 
sinned,” according to the text in Peter, were none others 
than the primeval inhabitants of earth, that is, the ante- 
diluvians, who lost their knowledge of the true God by in- 
termarrying with idolaters, and for this were destroyed by 
the flood. 

The pertinency of this reference, understood as now ex- 
plained, to the argument both of Peter and of Jude, will be 
apparent to the careful reader of their Epistles. They are 
both speaking against the lust of uncleanness and lascivious- 
ness, and they refer to illustrations that give force to their 
words. It is certainly a remarkable fact, that the slight al- 
lusions which they make should have been so misunderstood, 
and should have given occasion in all ages to such baseless 
speculations concerning the supposed sin and fall of celestial 
beings, to whom they here make no reference whatever. 
The curious reader may see the interpretation above given 
set forth at length, and defended, in an article in Dr. Priest- 
ley’s Theological Repository, Vol. V. p. 166. 
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Essays, Biographical and Critical; or Studies of Character. By 
Henry T. Tuckerman. Boston: Phillips, Sampson, & Co. 
1857. 


Tuts handsome octavo contains thirty essays on the most remark- 
able men, in every line of distinction, during the last two or three 
centuries. They deal less with mere facts and events than with 
traits of character ; and in a clear insight of these traits, in delicate 
analysis, in profound philosophical remark, in beautiful finish of 
style, and in the high ideal of life they reveal, we have never read 
essays that have afforded more instruction and pleasure. They 
form a valuable biographical library in one volume, and give, what 
oftentimes many ponderous tomes fail to give, a clear conception 
of the animus of every biographical subject. We commend this 
book most heartily as a study for young men. 


Pictures of the Olden Time. By Epmunp H. Sears. Boston: 
Crosby, Nichols, & Co. 1857. 


In tracing back a family history two or three hundred years, it 
occurred to Mr. Sears to attempt to reproduce some of the scenes 
in which his ancestors (here called Sayers, one of the forms, as 
we understand, in which his patronymic is spelled) acted their 
part in life. Accordingly, we have bright and lifelike pictures of 
the times immediately preceding and following the settlement of 
this country. These pictures are gracefully grouped around the 
fortunes, in successive generations, of the Sayers, so named, prob- 
ably, as prophetic of one in the family who says everything he ut- 


ters with such felicitous charms of style, and such a sweet and 
benignant spirit. 


Poems. By Henry W. Lonerettow. Complete in two volumes. 
Boston: Ticknor and Fields. 1857. 


_ Tuus edition is in the same splendid style as that of Tennyson’s 
Poems, noticed ina former number. Two small pocket volumes, in 
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blue covers and with gold-edged leaves, on firm paper and in fairest 
type, are at once convenient as a vade mecum for the traveller, and 
ornamental for the parlor. In no form can the words of our truest 
poet be more acceptable as a present to a friend. 


Sermons. By Atvan Lamson. Boston : Crosby, Nichols, & 
Co. . 1857. 


‘*To my friends of the First Parish, these sermons, selected for 
publication. at their request, and intended to serve as a slight me- 
morial of my pulpit ministrations, now covering a period of more 
than thirty-eight years, are very respectfully and affectionately in- 
scribed by Alvan Lamson.”’ In these modest and true-hearted words 
Dr. Lamson offers to the public a series of twenty-nine sermons, 
remarkable, as every one who knows the respected author was as- 
sured they would be, for transparent good sense, a cheerful relig- 
ious spirit, and a style that is a perfect model for clearness and 
simplicity. They are sermons which would do honor to an English 
prelate, which a hundred English preachers would be glad to “ con- 
vey,’ which Sidney Smith would have greatly admired; indeed, 
they remind us more than any sermons we have lately read of the 
best discourses of that divine. It is refreshing at a time when odd 
expressions, affected phrases, swelling and unmeaning metaphors, 
are so much praised, to resort to the pure wells of English un- 
defiled. We had intended to enrich our pages with copious cita- 
tions, but, prevented by a press of matter, we can only recommend 
the volume to the libraries of young clergymen. 


The Connoisseur, 2 vols.; The Idler, 1 vol.; The Mirror, 2 vols. ; 
The Lounger, 2 vols.; The Observer, 3 vols.; The Looker-on, 3 
vols.; The General Index, 1 vol. Boston: Little, Brown, & 

“Co. 1857. 


Tuesr works complete the series of the British Essayists which 
we have noticed from time to time, as instalments have been given 
to the public. In all they make up a library of thirty-eight vol- 
umes. The General Index is a most convenient appendage to the 
series, as it enables a reader to find any admired passage. We are 
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glad to know that this work is meeting with a good sale; and we 
hope that the successful prosecution of so important an undertak- 
ing will prompt to other enterprises of like usefulness to the liter- 
ature of the country. All library committees, making up their 
list of books to be procured, we may with confidence direct to this 
edition of the British Essayists, as offering one of the richest por- 
tions of our elder literature in a form the most convenient, in paper, 
type, and binding the most desirable, and in price the most reason- 
able. 


Step by Step ; or Delia Arlington. A Fireside Story. By ANNA 
_AtvuHerRN. Boston: James Munroe & Co, 1857. 


A coop book, written in an easy style, showing unusual capaci- 
ty, in an unpractised writer, to devise the plot of an interesting 
story, to throw its events into a natural and pleasing perspective, 
and to sustain dialogue in a graceful and spirited manner. Read- 
ers taking up the book will be sure to go through with it, and will 
get nothing but good from it. We look upon the work as a proph- 
ecy of a yet unexhausted power in the same writer; and better 
than any criticism of ours is the remark of a lady who came to 
our Rooms to purchase books, and, seeing this work on our table, 
said, ‘I am glad you have got Delia Arlington for sale here ; I 
thirk it is the best book of the kind I ever read.”’ 


The Homeward Path. Boston: Crosby, Nichols, & Co. 1857. 


Turs little volume, full of life and thought and spiritual nourish- 
ment, we have read with great interest. It is just the book to be 
placed in the hands of all who desire to have the inward life 
strengthened and quickened, and are seeking the life “hid with 
Christ in God’’; it should be read, too, by those yet indifferent, 
who have made no decided religious choice, but who are restless, 
dissatisfied, feeling the want, and needing the guiding hand, of a 
true Christian counsellor and friend. To all such, it speaks in 
earnest and pleading tones. We have no book among us that 
_ finds its way more directly to the heart, taking the place of a per- 
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sonal and sympathizing friend. The style is perfectly clear, simple, 
and deeply earnest. If we are not mistaken, the author is one 
who knows not only the outward trials of life, change, and bereave- 
ment, but also those secret struggles, those trials of faith and confi- 
dence, so clearly treated of in the chapter upon “ Spiritual Trials.” 
A heart unacquainted with such purely inward needs could never 
have written these pages. The chapters upon ‘‘ Personal Accept- 
ance ”’ and ‘‘ Christ the Sanctifier ”’ will meet the wants of many, 
while those on the ‘‘ Daily Life,’ the “ Sabbath,’ the ‘‘ Church 
of Christ,” and ‘‘ Prayer,’ are such as are specially needed among 
the young. We will not attempt to specify all the contents, but 
will earnestly recommend to all to obtain the book and judge for 
themselves. It is one of those books, only too rare, that belong 
within the limits of no denomination,—the author maintaining 
throughout an independent yet Scriptural ground, appealing direct- 
ly to the heart. We hope that means will be taken to bring it into 
general circulation, and that it will be the blessed instrument of 
leading many into the ‘‘ Homeward Path” of Life Eternal. ** 


Religious Truth illustrated from Science, in Addresses and Sermons 
on Special Occasions. By Epwarp Hircucocr, D.D., LL.D. 
Boston: Phillips, Sampson, & Co, 1857. 


Tursr eleven sermons and addresses derive their chief interest 
from mineralogical and geological illustrations. We have great 
respect for the learning of the late President of Amherst College, 
and for the amiable and courteous traits of character by which he 
is also distinguished. In estimating the value of these sermons, 
as sermons, we must remember that the writer was not educated 
for a preacher, —an office which he assumed, we believe, not till 
comparatively late in life. If we find the primitive formations of 
his studies, and the trap rock of an ancient theology, cropping out 
very frequently, and overlying what might be, for a sermon, a 
better after-growth, the fact need not abridge our respect for the 
author in the line in which he is truly eminent. One of the long- 
est and ablest addresses in this volume is on The Relation between the 
Theologian and the Philosopher. 1t was delivered at the Andover 
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Theological Seminary in 1852, and has many free and manly words, 
which no one can read without profit. 


Audubon, the Naturalist of the New World: his Adventures and 
Discoveries. By Mrs. Horace St. Jonn. With Illustrations. 
New York: C. S. Francis & Co. 1857. 


Tue Preface says that ‘“‘the materials of this narrative have 
been derived from Audubon’s works, from the recollections of his 
friends, and from fragments published in the United States. The 
writer’s object has been, exclusively, to follow the adventurous 
American through these episodes of romance and discovery which 
constituted his career as a naturalist.’ This object, as it seems to 


us, has been accomplished with marked success, in this volume of 
rare interest to the young. 


_ 


Neighbor Jackwood. By Paut Creyron. Boston: Phillips, 
Sampson, & Co. 1857. ; 


Tue author of Father Brighthopes and Martin Merrivale has 
here achieved a success quite beyond his former works, and has 
shown that in the ability to conduct spirited dialogue, and to spread 
over his pages the power of reality, he has a gift which may be 
turned to some higher end than any yet attempted. The scene 
where the young minister’s sermon was burnt up to heat some 
brandy to restore the outcast, is capitally told, and proves what a 
better guide oftentimes the heart is than the head. 


_ Arctic Adventures by Sea and Land, from the Earliest Date to the last 
Explorations in Search of Sir John Franklin. Edited by Erzs 
Sarcent. With Maps and Illustrations. Boston: Phillips, 
Sampson, & Co, 1857. 


Norutne could be more timely than the appearance of this vol- 
ume, following so soon the sad event which has drawn universal 
attention to Arctic exploration, — the death of Elisha Kent Kane. 
Yet this work is not of ephemeral interest, it will have a perma- 
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nent value, as it brings together information relating to the whole 
subject of Northern discovery which cannot elsewhere be found in 
one volume. Apart from the intrinsic worth of the volume, it is a 
pleasure to take in one’s hand a book so admirably got up as this. 


Aurora Leigh. By EvizaseTa Barrett Brownine. New York: 
C.S. Francis & Co. 1857. 


Tus life-sketch, in three hundred and sixty solid pages of blank 
verse, full of thought, and of a fresh, earnest spirit, has become 
too well known to all our readers to require any descriptive notice 
here ; and though, under the first emotions of delight, many extrav- 
agant things have been said about it, there are rich passages which 
will justify any reasonable amount of praise. The lover of true 
* poetry will find paragraphs that will long haunt hismemory. The 
recent death of ‘‘ the dearest cousin and friend,”’ under the hospital- 
ity of whose roof the last pages of the poem were finished, John 
Kenyon, Esq. of London, gives a new and tender interest toa 
work which throughout breathes a spirit full of the highest religious 
aims, and which in many oft-quoted sentences furnishes rare mod- 
els of simplicity of diction and massive strength of expression. 


The Laws of Health; or Sequel to ‘* The. House I live in.”” By 
Wuu4am A. Aucorr, M. D. Designed for Families and Schools. 
Boston: John P. Jewett & Co. 1857. 


Tue topics discussed are those usually considered in treatises on 
Physiology. The work is divided into short paragraphs, and ques- 
tions are appended at the bottom of the page, to adapt it to the use | 
of schools. The style is clear and simple, and some points to - 
which Dr. Alcott has paid especial attention are brought out in 
more strength and prominence than in other similar publications. 


The Harp and the Cross. A Collection of Rehgious Poetry. By 
S. G. Buzrincn. Boston: American Unitarian Association, 
21 Bromfield Street. 1857. 


From the entire field of religious poetry in our language, Mr. 
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Bulfinch has made this selection of gems, adding here and there a 
few original pieces from his own graceful pen, which have enriched 
the volume. The work is published as Vol. IV. of the Dev so 
Library, and is in style similar to ‘‘ The Altar at Home.” A 
further account of the book will be found on the last page of the 
cover of this Journal. 


The Knight of the Golden Melice. A Historical Romance. New 
York: Derby and Jackson. 1857. 


Tue scene of this story is laid in Boston, at-the time of its first 
settlement, and the tale is an attempt to reproduce the times and 
trials of our Pilgrimancestors. It is written by one who has evi- 
dently studied these times with great care, who commands a vigor- 
ous style, and who has the liberal end in view to show ‘* that we 
best perform the will of Him to whom we are commanded to be 
like, not by contracting our affections into the narrow sphere of 
those whose opinions harmonize with our own, but by diffusing 
our love over His creation who, pronounced it all ‘ very good.’ ”’ 


Harpers’ Pustications. — The sii works have been sent 
to us by the Messrs. Harpers :-— 

Villasand Cottages. A Series of Designs prepared for Execution 
in the United States.—It is intended to meet the inexhaustible de- 
mand for rural residences in every part of the Northern States, and 
to prevent the paying out of millions of dollars every year for in- 
convenient, meagre, unartistic buildings, — miserable failures in 
regard to all the true purposes of domestic architecture. This - 
work is illustrated by three hundred engravings, contains con- 
tractors’ estimates, and is published in an ornate style. 

The Tragedies of Euripides, with Critical and Explanatory Notes. 
By Turovore Atos Bucxuey of Christ Church. 2 vols.—These 
volumes forma part of the Harpers’ Classical Iabrary, and are pub- 
lished in a style resembling Bohn’s Libraries. Together with the 
literal translation, we have an introduction to each tragedy, and 
numerous foot-notes, — all helping a merely English reader to en- 
joy these famous specimens of ancient letters. 
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Doré. By a Stroller in Europe.—This stroller finds so much 
that is gilded (doré) abroad, that he feels prompted to look beneath 
the gilt, and to tell us what he sees. In Paris, on the Rhine, in 
Switzerland, and Germany, we follow his steps, not always liking 
his observations, or approving of his taste, but finding more fresh- 
ness, and independence, and sprightliness, than can be gathered 
oftentimes from scores of books of travels. 

Learning about Right and Wrong. By Jacoz Azsorr. —Com- 
pleting the series of books called ‘‘ The Little Learner.’”’ It is 
one of the best in the series, combining in Mr. Abbott’s felicitous 
style amusement and instruction. 

Elements of Geometry. By Gerarpus Beexman Docnarry, 
LL. D.—The author is Professor of Mathematics in the New York 
Free Academy, and has been successful as a writer of text-books. 
This work is designed to make ‘‘ the path of science as smooth and 
agreeable as the nature of the case will admit ”; and we hope it 
may be subjected to the test of use by teachers. 

Kathie Brande. A Fireside History of Quiet Life. By Houmr 
Lez. — A home story of every-day experience in a cathedral town 
in England, purporting to give the history of the children of a 
minor canon of the Church, early left orphans, whose Jot in life is 
sketched by the hand of a sister. 

History of King Richard the First of England. By Jacoz Apr- 
poTt.—By the aid of maps, and near a score of engravings, together 
with the picturesque art of the story-teller, Mr. Abbott reproduces 
the romantic history of the old Crusader in a fresh and entertaining 
light, for which thousands of youthful readers will thank him. 

El Gringo, or New Mexico and her People. By W.W.H. Davis. 
Written from a diary kept by the author during a residence of two 
and a half years, and furnishing the most recent information con- 
cerning the geography, climate, productions, manners, and customs 
of a region of growing interest and importance. 

' Harpers’ Monthly Magazine, and Harpers’ Monthly Story-Book, 
with every successive issue present new attractions, and offer new 
inducements to subscribers. 
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RECORD OF EVENTS AND GENERAL INTEL- 
LIGENCE. 


Drcemper 13, 1856.—The Hanover Street Chapel, Boston, a 
large Hall leased by the Fraternity of Churches for the use of the 
Ministry at Large, was dedicated to the purposes of public worship. 
Sermon by Rev. William G. Seandlin, the Minister at Large who 
holds regular services in the chapel. 


Decemper 25, 1856.— Rev. S. F. Clark was installed pastor 
of the Unitarian Church and Society in Ware, Mass. Sermon by 
Rev. S. S. Hunting of Brookfield. 


Drcemeer 31, 1856. — Rey. Dr. Lunt, of Quincy, sailed for 
Europe, with the expectation of being absent six months. 


January 1, 1857. — The new church erected for the use of the 
First Congregational Society in West Cambridge, in place of the 
edifice destroyed a year ago by fire, was solemnly dedicated. Ser- 
mon by the pastor, Rev. Samuel Abbot Smith. 


January 1, 1857.— Mr. T. B. Forbush, a graduate of the 
Meadville Theological School, was ordained as co-pastor of the 
First Congregational Church and Society in Northborough, of 
which Rev. Dr. Allen has for forty-one years been sole pastor. 
Sermon by Rev. Dr. Stebbins of Cambridgeport. 


January 4, 1857.— Rev. Moncure D. Conway, late of Wash- 
ington City, D. C., entered upon the duties of pastor of the Unita- 
rian Society in Cincinnati, Ohio. 


January 7, 1857. — Mr. Edwin M. Wheelock was ordained 
pastor of the Unitarian Church and Society in Dover, N. H. 
Sermon by Rev. Dr. Peabody of Portsmouth, N. H. 


January 15, 1857.— The ancient Unitarian Church in North 
Chelsea, in which for many years the late Dr. Tuckerman minis- 
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tered, was re-dedicated to the purposes of public worship, the edi- 
fice having been remodelled. Sermon by Rev. Dr. Gannett of 
Boston. 

Fesruary 4, 1857. — Rev. Joseph C. Smith, of Newton Corner, 
sailed from Boston for California and Sandwichelslands, as a Mis- 
sionary of the American Unitarian Association to Honolulu. 


Fesrvary 5, 1857.— Mr. Eugene De Normandie, a graduate 
of the Meadville Theological School, was ordained pastor of the 
First Congregational Church in Littleton, Mass. Sermon by Rev. 
Dr. Stebbins of Cambridgeport. 


Fepruary 11, 1857.—The new Unitarian Church in Peoria, 
Ill. was dedicated. Sermon by the pastor, Rev. Mr. McFarland. 


Tue next AnnvuaL Meetine oF THE AmericAN UNITARIAN 
AssocraTion. — We allude to this for the purpose of expressing a 
hope that there may be a large attendance of life-members of the 
Association, and of representatives from country parishes. In re- 
gard to life-mermbers, we may state that thirty certificates of mem- 
bership have been issued within the last four months, making 
about six hundred and eighty life-members in all. This increase 
would be still more gratifying if we felt sure that we might have 
their presence and counsel at our annual meetings, and that the 
responsibility of measures involving the usefulness and prosperity 
of the institution might be more widely shared. So much satis- 
faction was expressed in the arrangements of last year, which pro- 
vided but for one session of the Association, and that in the fore- 
noon, that we presume a similar course will be followed this year. 
The Annual Meeting will be held on Tuesday forenoon, May 26. 
The forenoon, we know, is a time inconvenient to men of business ; 
still we cannot but hope that many laymen from the city and from 
the country will make an effort to give a few hours to discussions 
which may be earnest and able, and may have an important bear- 
ing upon our most cherished religious interests. 
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Encusu “ Unrrartan Liprary.’’ — Rev. Dr. Beard, of Man- 
chester, England, has projected what he calls a ‘* Unitarian Li- 
brary,” consisting of a series of books designed for, — ‘‘ 1. Minis- 
ters and other persons of culture; 2. The general public; 3. The 
less educated ; 4. Individuals, and the home;— the aim being 
to supply practical and devotional works for private meditation 
and domestic worship, with special reference to the capacities 
and tastes of the young, and with a view to make the Lord’s day 
no less happy than useful.’? Subscribers of one pound per an- 
num will be entitled to select from lists, to be annually published, 
four volumes or their equivalents, making in all about sixteen 
hundred pages; persons subscribing ten pounds are subscribers 
for life. ‘The name Unitarian is used in a positive sense. -It 
denotes that form of Christianity, the characteristic of which is the 
acknowledgment of the personal unity and essential goodness of 
God as the central truth of nature and revelation, and of Jesus 
Christ as God’s image and representative.’’ Dr. Beard publishes 
in the London Inquirer a list of life-subscribers who have already 
pledged a hundred pounds to this enterprise. He also publishes a 
list of books for 1857; and among the twenty on this list, twelve 
are books of the American Unitarian Association, including The 
Altar at Home, Unitarian Principles confirmed-by Trinitarian Tes- 
timonies, the new Commentary soon to be published by the Asso- 
ciation, and the volumes of Selected Tracts. We look forward to 
a larger circulation of our religious literature in England. 


Cuance or Views. — The following, first appearing, we be- 
lieve, in the Springfield Republican, has been published in several 
newspapers; and as we have not seen it contradicted, we suppose 
its statements are substantially correct : — 


“Lyman Richards Williston, son of the Missionary Richards, and 
adopted son of Samuel Williston of Easthampton, has resigned the — 
Professorship of Latin and Modern Languages in Amherst College, 
which has been kept warm for him for several years, and to which he 
was elected last fall. He has been in Germany for some time, fitting 
himself by study for the post, and is still there, and his resignation, and 
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particularly the cause for it, are sources of great disappointment to his 
friends. It is because of a change in his theological views from the or- 
thodox standard of the College to the liberal notions common among 
German students and thinkers, called by their friends Neology and by 
their enemies Pantheism, and of which Theodore Parker is perhaps the 
most prominent representative in this country. Mr, Williston expects 
to return home soon, and take up the profession of a teacher at the 
South.” 

We quote the above for the purpose of adding that, while we 
regret the ‘‘ great disappointment ”’ alluded to, we think that the 
mental struggle through which the young man must have passed 
demands some sympathy. The memory of an honored father, 
gratitude to a foster-parent, the flattering call of his alma mater, a 
position of eminent usefulness and honor, the smiles and hopes of 
a thousand friends, —who can tell how hard he had to contend 
with all these, and how much he was tempted to silence the 
dictates of his conscience rather than bring sorrow to so many 
hearts? With no leanings ourselves to the conclusions adopted, 
we cannot but honor the conscientiousness and frankness and 
courage displayed, and honor them all the more for the hard trial 
that gave them birth. The case suggests two questions which 
are worthy of some thought ; — 1. Do we understand the whole of 
that German mode of thought which has power to lead one through 
such sacrifices? 2. Is it not evident that others beside Unitarians 
fall into it? It is fashionable with certain preachers and presses 
to hold up the idea that ‘‘ Unitarianism is the half-way house to 
the pit of infidelity.” That some Unitarian scholars have em- 
braced the views above referred to, we of course do not deny. 
While we regret it, we believe they too have acted with frankness 
and conscientiousness and courage. But it is not Unitarianism 
alone that furnishes such converts. On the other hand, it would 
be easy to show that Unitarianism is that juste miliew which saves 
reflecting minds from fatal extremes, and that there are startling 
revelations yet to be made public of the great number who are 
driven into infidelity by an orthodoxy against which, in the 
words of Dr. E. Beecher, ‘‘ native convictions of truth and honor 
revolt.” 
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Germany. — The books recently sent out by the American 
Unitarian Association to the University Libraries and Professors 
of Germany have arrived safely, and frorm some, letters of grateful 
acknowledgment have already been received. One Professor 
writes: ‘* We now read together Channing, for which I thank 
you with all my heart, and beg you to present our respectful 
thanks to your Association.’? Another Professor, one of the edi- 
tors of the Journal for Philosophy and Philosophical Criticism, 
expresses his ‘‘ great obligations for such valuable and interesting 
productions of the American press,’ and adds: “ Channing’s 
writings, I think, will soon be better appreciated in Germany, in a 
philosophical point of view, than they heretofore have been. At 
least you will find in the first number of the Philosophical Jour- 
nal for 1857 a commencement made in that direction in an article 
by Professor Warnkonig, who worthily sets forth the merits of 
Channing, not only in a religious and social-political, but also in 
a philosophical, point of view.”’ 

Professor Brandis of Bonn has just published a new volume of 
his standard History of Philosophy, of eighteen hundred pages, 
completing his account of Aristotle. Professor Lotze of Gét- 
tingen, who has been recommended by the Faculty of Berlin as 
Professor of Philosophy in that University, has just published an 
interesting work entitled ‘* Mikrokosmos,’’ the first volume of 
which treats of the human body and soul, while the second will be 
devoted to the progress of the race. Professor Erdmann of Halle 
has published an academic address on “‘ Faith and Science,’’ 
which is directed against the pietistic opponents of the latter; and. 
also a critique of Schelling’s negative philosophy, which, being 
too long for the Philosophical Journal, has been separately 
printed. 

Professor Julius Muller of Halle, who had so far recovered from 
an attack of apoplexy as to read this winter his lectures on Dog- 
matic Theology, in view of his present state of health, now speaks 
seriously of resigning his professorship. The vacancy occasioned 
by the decease of Dr. Meier, Professor of Latin in Halle, has not 
yet been filled. The death of Professor Schwegler of Tubingen 
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is felt as a severe loss to that University, as great expectations 
were entertained of the forthcoming volumes of his History of 
Rome. Kuno Fischer, who had been expelled from Heidelberg 
on.account of his pantheism, and forbidden by the ministry to 
teach in Berlin, has recently been appointed Professor at Jena, 
where his lectures are so attractive that the largest auditorium 
was filled to overflowing, and he is obliged to lecture in the 
* Aula.”? 

The increasing materialism of Germany is deeply lamented by 
its thinkers and scholars. In the words of one of them: ‘The 
spirit of business is no more a privilege of your country. To 
make money becomes more and more the Shibboleth also here; 
though there are yet some among us who prefer the sweet sound 
of the nightingale to the clear and merry tinkling of coins.” 

Fe 


ACKNOWLEDGMENTS. 


Durine the months of December, January, and February last, 
the following sums were received : — 


Dec. 1. From Cincinnati, Ohio, : , é . $50.06 
ee 


se  s¢ Geneva, Illinois, . . F F + p16.58 
peas, §* -Syractise; N. Y- : : , A 25.00 
ce «eC Northborough, ; ‘ : F . 25.00 
Hiersg,» “ ‘sale of books, . é : ‘ ; 1.00 
oe 8. ce “ a3 . “ 18.85 
Bepmece <6 oa friend, through Rev. Dr. Hall, - 250.00 
comuO., ** George Scarborough, Life-member, . 36.00 
“ jl. ‘ sale of books, . ; c ; 20.15 
$¢° 15, ‘* friends in Norton, : : é eu 85 
Kouses ‘¢ sale of books, . ; A ; ; 11.50 
he TG ae oe ee af S - ° 8 BT mst, 
Se ‘¢ Leominster, ‘ 5 : ; 57.75 
Sonate ‘¢ sale of books in Portland, . f . - 18.75 
«6 47.  **- Quarterly Journals, . 14.00 


«90. <‘¢ Ladies’ Unitarian Circle, Nantucket, ‘to 
make Rey. G. H. Hepworth Life-member, 30.00 
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_ 23. From ladies in Medfield, to make Rev. R. D. 


28. 


Burr Life-member, 
Quarterly Journals, 
sale of books, 
Walpole, N. H. P 
Quarterly Journal, ‘ E : 4 
a friend, 3 ¥ 
sale of books, = : 3 
G. B. Ingersoll, Alton, il, Life-member, 
Edward Keating, ‘“ os 
West Roxbury, 
friends in Bridgewater, to "make Rev 

John J. Putnam Life- member; 

Dublin, N. H. . 
Quarterly Journals, é 
a lady, through her ron a “for India 
Mission, ; 
sale of books, 
Quarterly Journals, 
sale of books, 
Quarterly Journals, 
Fulano, a friend, 
Quarterly Journals, 
a friend, per Mr. Dall, 
dividend on Graham Fund, 
sale of books, . ‘ . 
Quarterly Journals, : - 5 
sale of books, 
a friend in Central New York, 
Quarterly Journals, 
sale of books, ; ‘ 
Quarterly Journals, . 5 ; 
a friend, for Book Fund, 
sale of books, ‘ = 

ee ce 2 " 
Quarterly J ournals, é 3 3 - 
sale of books, ‘ : A 
Books and Journals in Fitchburg, : 
Fitchburg, for Book Fund, : 
‘© India Mission, ‘. - 
“* general purposes, . 5 
sale of books in Milwaukee, 
Quarterly Journals, - 


ce 


J. R. Stanford, Life-member, 
Quarterly J ournals, ‘ - : 
sale of books, F 5 


- $30.00 
2.00 
17.08 
13.00 
1.00 
1.00 
4.62 
30.00 
30.00 
54.79 


30.00 
11.00 
2.00 


3.00 
4.75 
13.00 
46.15 
3.00 
10.00 
4.00 
1.00 
28.00 
26.23 
20.20 
17.10 
10,00 
3.00 
10.00 
13.00 
2.00 
1.37 
8.00 
4.00 
1.25 
78.85 
10.00 
10.00 
51.75 
2.45 
2.00 
26.00 
30.00 
6.00. 
22.58 
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“Jan. 28. From Quarterly Journals, . . $14.00 
aed Female Auxiliary, Marblehead, : 27:00 
oe 20s ).S* “Bale of books, . ~z F . 33.24 
ee 31. ‘* Quarterly Journals in Lowell, : + »99.85 

Fabs 90°". *« Quarterly Journal, . é . 1.00 
a? a eae “ Charlestown, Nias 22:00 
—_.. “Rey. Mr. Ayer, for Rev. Mr. Nute; = 7.00 
a a ‘¢ Templeton, . ‘ : . 50.00 
se ‘* Jared Sparks, Life- smember, 30.00 
«se a friend, to make Mr. Dall Life- member, 30.00 
———" *¢ sale of books at office, : : 29.76 
race te ss os «in New York, ; ‘ . 36.62 
ee ~ ‘¢ in Worcester, : ‘ 2.19 
«65. . * Rev. Mr. Coolidge’s Society, Boston, . 321.63 
er. «6 SCO. HH. Rogers, Esq., Boston, for Sand- 

wich Island Mission, 5 . 120.00 
ae. “* Peterborough, N. H. ; b . 43.20 
oe. Ge.) “Sale of books, : ; : ‘ ; 97 
rd ~ ce in Salem, : : Siecred 
tee Jesse Smith, for Book Fund, . : 5.00 
a 66D Gr Choate; 1“ es : ‘ ofai00 
Cre, «** ) Wrancis Choate, 6 gs : : 2.00 
a =... Qaarterly Journals, . 73.00 
“ 69. «6 ** = Society in Waltham, through R Rev. Mr. Hill, 85.00 
te te £6 sale of books at office, 3 11.16 
“10. ‘* Quarterly Journals, . 3 : : 16.00 
eige L) omailieks ve a : : - 1.00 
ea ag «¢ sale of books in New York, ; . ~~ boos 
“© 42. <‘* Second Church, Boston, Rev. Dr. a 906.95 
se 14. . * New South Church, Boston, 5 42.00 
“17, « Wayland, . st pee 
pee ace «Gould & Lincoln, advertising, , - 14.00 
eae 55 “Jewett & Co. J gh 7 06. 
“18. <‘* Dr. Newell’s Society, Cambridge, ; 92.00 
mene < ** sale of books, : ode 
“ 21. ‘ Quarterly Journals, 2.00 
s¢ 93. ‘*¢ sale of books, r +. S00 
pear yse ‘¢ Mrs. M. A. Fay, towards Life- “membership, 8.00 
Beis ics “ Wm. L. Whitney, Cambridge, cee 30.00 
“© 94, * sale of books at office, : F 28.40 
‘© 27. <** Quarterly Journal, 1.00 


N. B.— Sixty-six dollars contributed in Eastport, Me., and ac- 
knowledged in the last number as given for the Kansas Church, 
should have been reported as designed for relief of sufferers in that 
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FORTY DOLLARS FOR TWENTY! 


CROSBY, NICHOLS, & CO. 


OFFER THE ANNEXED LIST OF BOOKS, 
Comprising some of the most Valuable of their Publications, 
AND AMOUNTING AT THEIR USUAL PRICES TO 
FORTY DOLLARS, 

FOR TWENTY DOLLARS! 


Many of these being balances of editions, the offer is made 
for a short time, to close the same. 


Sermons for the People, by Prof. | Treatise on Christian Religion, by e 
Huntington, $1.25) Rev. A. Coquerel, $ 0.25 
Memoirs of Mary L. Ware, 12mo, 1.00 Sin and Redemption, by Dr. Sheldon, 1.00 
The Beginning and Growth of the |Pictures of Europe, by Rev. C. A. 
Christian Life, 16mo, 50} Bartol, 1.25 
Memoir and Sermons of Rev. C. Dr. Frothingham’s Poems, 1.25 
M. Taggart, 1.25 Elements of Character. 62 
Words for Workers, by Rev. W. Memoir of Rev. 8. Judd, 1.25 
D. Haley, 16mo. -62 The Church, do. 1.00 
Early Religious Education, by Rev. | Thom on Corinthians, “75 
Dr. Eliot, -50 Livermore’s Commentary on Romans, .75 
Contributions to Literature, by Dr. | do. Discourses, 1.25 
Gilman, 1.50 Child’s Matins and Vespers, «30 
Euthanasy, by Mountford, 1.25, Prophets and Kings of the Old Tes- 
Martyria, do. -75| tament, by Maurice, 1.25 
Christianity the Deliverance of the | Miscellanies of James Martineau, 1.25 
Soul, by Mountford, .37 | Palfrey’s Lectures on Judaism, 2.00 
Lays for the Sabbath, by Rev. J. Reminiscences of Thought and 
Pierpont, -50| Feeling. -75 
God with Men, by Rev. Dr. Osgood, .75 History of Jesus, by Dr. Furness, 1.00 
Eliot’s Lectures to Young Men, .62 Sermons, by Rev. Dr. Frothingham, 1. 
do. do. do. Women, .62 Echoes of Infant Voices, 
Communion Thoughts, by Rev. 8. | Sermons on Christian Communion,  .75 
G. Bulfinch, .62 Greenwood’s Miscellaneous Writings, .62 
Religious Thoughts, by Humboldt, .62, Moral and Spiritual Culture, by Rev. 
Christianity, its Essence and Evi- R, C. Waterston, A 
dence, by Burnap, 1.00; Man a Soul, by Rev. A. B. Muzzey, .50 
The Fireside, by Muzzey, -75|Hypatia, by Charles Kingsley. 1,25 
The Young Maiden, do., -75 Norva, by Emile Souvestre is 
Scenes from Christianity, by Rev. At Home and Abroad, by Margaret 
E. E. Hale, .63| Fuller, 1.25 
Popular Objections to Unitarian- Sickness and Health of Bleaburn, -50 
ism, by Dr. Burnap, -37, The Stars and the Earth, 


Religious Consolation, by Dr.Gannett, .50 


Selections from the above list may be made at the following rates of dis- 


count from the printed prices. On amounts not less than 
Five DoLnars, 20 per cent discount, or $5.00 for $4.00. 
Tren Doxuars, 50) ee = ‘> 1000 Saou 
Twenty DouuArs, 40 My ‘e i 20,00). ho 12.00% 


*,* Oash must in all cases accompany the order. 


CROSBY, NICHOLS, & CO., 


111 Wasuineton Srreet, Boston. 


